

















October 29, 1903 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Senator Gorman’s Attack Upon the President—Postal Service and Land 
Frauds—Colombia and the Canal—British Politits—The Congo Free 
State—Commerce Between France and Spain—The Far East, Etc. 


Se 
The Right of Appeal. ...... . . «Justice DAVID J. BREWER 
Training Wild Beasts. ........ +... »HERNANN BOGER 
The Blue Sky (Poem). .......... «JESSIE W. HUGHAN 
Every Man His Own Reviewer. ....... . . ANDREW LANG 
The Venezuelan Case at the Hague. . . . WILLIAM L. PENFIELD 
Leaders in the Fight for the City of New York. ...... 
The Offering (Poem) . ......... «JEAN K. MACKENZIE 
Independent Catholic Church in the Philippines Archbishop AGLIPAY 
Laus Diis (Poem). ..... +++. « « CLARENCE URMY 


—~ * & 

EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
The New York Campaign The Encyclopedia Biblica 
The Higher Fakirism Autobiography of Leigh Hunt 
Diamonds on Easy Payments A Prisoner’s Record 
The Musical Invasion The Maids of Paradise 
The Protestant Episcopal Encyclical Buchanan Read’s Poems 
The Mohonk Conference, Etc. The Law of Life, Etc. 
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Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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‘‘ ALTOGETHER THE MOST REMARKABLE WAR ‘SOOK YET 
PRODUCED,’’—Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


REMINISCENCES of the 
CIVIL WAR 


By General JOHN B. GORDON 


From the Omaha (Neb) BEE: 
“His abounding good will to all sections of the country unite in giving a personal char- 
acter to this volume which is to be found in few of the records of the civil war.” 

From the New York MAIL AND EXPRESS : 


“ He writes as an American for Americans, North and South; he notes the underlying 
feelings of brotherhood, which grew in strength in the combatants as the war pro- 
gresssed; he is as anxious to remember and celebrate Northern valor and chivalry as 
those of the South. Indeed, his book is a good example of the very fairness, the very 
freedom from bias which he places first among the attributes which the future historian 
of the irrepressible conflict must possess.” 


With portraits. 8vo, $3.00 net ( postage 23 cents) 


LITTLE RIVERS THE BAR SINISTER 


By Henry van Dyke. New edition uniform By Richard Harding Davis. With 8 full 
with «The Blue Flower.” With 8 illustra- page drawings in color and numerous marginal 
tions in color by F.V. DuMond. 12mo, $1.50. illustrations by E. M. Ashe. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 


MRS. WHARTON’S DISTINGUISHED NEW NOVEL 


SANCTUARY 


READY NOW. Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW FICTION OUT OF THE COMMON IS QUALITY 


CALDERON’S PRISONER The Daughter of a Magnate 


By Alice Duer Miller, Author of “The By Frank H. Spearman, Author of “ Doc- 
Modern Obstacle.” 12mo, $1.50. tor Bryson.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME, Joun Fox’s 
NOTE * new novel, continues to be the best selling book. Its success, at this writ- 
e ing, bids fair to become phenomenal by the holidays. 


Do not overlook THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON, Frances 
PowELL’s stirring novel. Itis gaining ground everyday. Itis a story 
as good as it is exciting, which is saying a great deal. 

THE VAGABOND, by FREDERICK PALMER, is another coming novel. 
Its possibilities are very large. It is nowin its fourth edition. 


THoMAS NELSON PaGe’s great success, GORDON KEITH, is now enter- 
ing its 110th thousand, It began its run in July. 


COLONEL CARTER’S CHRISTMAS, by F. Hopkinson Smiru, is 
in its soth thousand and is a pronounced ‘popular and artistic success. 
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The New Macmillan Publications 





IN FICTION 
The only up-to-date, adequate picture in fiction of the new navy 


The Spirit of the Service 


Cloth, $1.50. 


By EDITH ELMER woop. Illustrated by RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM. 


From the first clear-cut picture of the interview between Capt. Cartwright and the 
political leader through all the characteristic details of a life that in peace and 
war has the fascination of an unknown world to the average civilian, the book 


is intensely absorbing. 


JACOB A. RIIS’ new book 
Children of the Tenements 


Direct. telling pictures which make clear, 
as no other medium could, the condi- 
tions confronted in “The Battle with 
the Slum.” Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


By the author of ‘‘ Saracinesca.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD’S 2c nove 
The Heart of Rome 


A TaLE OF THE “ LOST WATER” 


A story of the search for a hidden statue 
under the foundations of a Roman pal- 
ace, aud of the conflicting interests cen- 
tering therein. Cloth, $1.50. 





ROBERT HERRIGK’S 22 d00x 
Their Child 


A new volume in the popular series of “* Lit- 
tle Novels” in which Mr. Wister's 
** Philosophy Four ” was the first issue. 

By the author of ‘‘ The Real World.” 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


By the author of ‘“*‘ Dorothy Vernon.” 


Mr. MAJOR’S new novel 
A Forest Hearth 


A simple, sunny love-story of pioneer Indi- 
ana, well caiculated to repeat the suc- 
cess of ‘‘When Knighthood was in 
Flower.” Illustrated by CLypEO. DeELanp. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


The most satisfying of the season’s juveniles 


Mr. STEWART E. WHITE’S 


The Magic Forest 


“It is marvelous how Mr. White has caught the outdoor atmosphere. .. . the 


result isa real triumph of art. 


No better book could be put in a young boy’s 


; hands, and his elders can read it with equal pieasure.”—Tue New Yor« Son. 
Illustrated in colors by the process used in “ The Call of the Wild,” and many appropriate draw- 


ings in the text. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated Description 


Boston: The Place and the People 


Mr. M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE knows the history, life and atmosphere of Boston as 
few men do, and has produced a work distinctive in this, that nearly two-thirds 
of it is devoted to that century to which the modern city really owes the most. 
yet which has been least described—the 19th. 

With over 100 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 net. (Postage, 22 cts 


By the author of ** The Seats of the Mighty.” 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S 
Old Quebec 


THE FORTRESS OF NEW FRANCE 


The one writer who can successfully recon- 
struct the atmosphere of French Can- 
ada here describes the most quaintly 
characteristic city in America. 

Richly illustrated, Cloth, $3.75 net, 
( Postage, .2?cts.) 





By the author of ‘* The Call of the Wild.” 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S 
The People of the Abyss 


An account of life and labour in the Lon- 
don slums, as direct and forceful as 
this author's tingling fiction. 

Fully illustrated. Cloth. $2.00 net. 
(Postage, #2 cts.) 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S life of Gladstone 


Second Edition. In three octavo volumes. Illustrated with portraits, etc. 


Cloth, $10.50 net. 


“ The work before us has more than fulfilled our expectations ; it is indeed a master- 
piece of historical writing, of which the interest is absorbing, the authority 
indisputable, and the skill consummate.”’—Tue SatorDay Review, London. 





Published ~The Macmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
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Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S New Novel 


Hetty Wesley 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


A remarkable human document which can be read either as brilliant fiction, 
almost startling in its realism, or as dramatic biography, told with the 
dash and swing of ‘‘Q’s,’’ ‘‘ The Splendid Spur’’ or ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock.”’ 


‘‘As the actual life ofarealwoman. . . this story of a great woman, 
the sister and equal of great men, cuts deep into life. What the author 
has done has been to realize it, absorb it, live each moment of it in his 
inner self, and then write it down. 


‘*The theme is large and the work worthy of it, written with the intense 
conviction that is another name for inspiration, and leaving something 


of excitement and elevation behind it.’’ 
The London Times. 


‘‘ Full of tenderness, real tragedy and a beauty which shines serenely through 


weakness and terror.’’ 
The Academy, London. 


Hetty Wesley, the new novel by Mr. QuiLt_er-Coucu, holds a unique place 
in a new field of fiction, says the Chicago [nter-Ocean, one that opens 
a realm of varying possibilities, calling up from the past the dramatic 
undercurrents of lives of men and women that like the actual color 
and glow of a burning sunset are almost impossible to reproduce in 
their full integrity and vividness. 





Published ~The Macmillan Company, °Xti').47° 
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THE GREAT STANDARD AUTHORITY 


places still higher the worthy. The fads of a day, whether in man- 
ners, dress or literature, soon perish; while those things with the 
sap of permanence in them wax stronger with each year. 

To say thatthe ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA is the standard 
is merely to state the fact that this was the first great encyclopedia ever 
prepared, and that for nearly a century it has been. the one — refer- 
ence work in the English language, Prepared at a cost of over three 
millions of dollars and enlarged from time to time to keep it abreast of 
the world’s progress, the BRITANNICA is absolutely without a peer. 


The Ambitious Young Man 


To the young man denied a college education and desirous of ris" 
ing in the world, the ENC YCLOPADIA BRITANNICA is a godsend: 
It will put him in touch with the greatest scientists, philosophers, mathe" 
maticians, lecturers and writers—many of them engaged at enormous ex” 


Ti is a os tester of merit. It pulls down the unworthy and 





ense—who have stated in plain words what he wants and needs to know- 

n a word, to own this great work is to have a complete library and 
to have the knowledge of the ages at one’s elbow. 

There could be no more worthy investment than this. Take advan- 


tage of our offer now 
allow you to acquire 


before it is too late. We cut the price in two and 
y small monthly payments the 


GREATEST LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 


IT CONTAINS 


16,509 articles, averaging 144 pages each, 3, articles written and signed by specialists. 
d'by s 


or 142 per volume. 16,255 pages compile 


pecial contributors, forming four-fifths o 


the entire work, 338 full-page engraved plates, containing over goo separate illustrations 
675 maps and plans, including 237 colored maps. Nearly 12,000 illustrations, exclusive 0 


maps and plans. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 5-VOLUME AMERICAN ADDITIONS: 


1. An extension of the original articles on the arts and sciences down to the present 
day. 2. Introduction of new topics —s from new developments of science or from 
i 


new discoveries and new inventions, 3. 


ographical enlargement, to include eminent 


living persons and the hundreds who have recently won distinction. 4. A particular 
survey of American interests in their various phases. 5. A presentation of technical sub- 
jects in a form comprehensible to ordinary readers, as in the treatment of Electricity, 
Morphology, etc. 6. Copious illustrations, over 1,500 in number. 


THE GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READINGS 


-Subdivides the whole work into departments, outlining 73 different courses of 
reading, and points out the things you want to know or ought to know about 
your business or profession, Furthermore, it makes systematic reading along 


any line practical. 


BOOKCASE FREE! 


La 
31 Massive Volumes. 
Weight Over 200 Lbs. 


A limited number ef Bookcases will be given free of charge to 
Independent readers who respond promptly. The Coupon betow will 
be kuewn as the Bookcase Coupon and should be mailed at once. 


Fill out and mail this Coupon (or Copy thereof) to-day for 
particulars about our Great Offer. 








31 Volumes in all, 
25 Volumes Ninth Edition. 
5 Volumes American Additions. 
1 Volume (:uide to Systematic Readiuges of 
the whole work. 


Secures this entire Set of the 


NEW 20TH CENTURY 
EDITION 


You “an pay the balance at the rate 
ot only 10c. a day tor a short time. 











THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


407 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. W-4 


Please send me free of charge sample pages and full 
particulars of your Encyclopedia offer. 


” BOOKCASE COUPON 


INDEPENDENT Bureau, 
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Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D. Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University Pres’t of Johns Hopkins University (1876- Late Professor in NewYork University 
1902), Pres’t of Carnegie Institution 


THE EDITORS-IN-CHIEF (Assisted by over 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors) OF 























17 Volumes The New | 16,000 Pages 
International Encyclopedia 


Over five hundred public libraries in the East alone have purchased this incomparable 








work during the past year, thus taking advantage of the low introductory price. 
Isn’t that the best possible evidence that the New International is a necessity? 
The foremost scholars of the world are its editors and contributors. No pains, 
no expense were spared in making it as nearly perfect as was humanly possible. 
The money spent in its preparation amounts to a large fortune. 
It was begun years later and brought out for use ten years newer, with ten 
years more of human knowledge upon its pages than any other encyclopedia in 
print te-day. Knowing this, is it any wonder that unsold editions of older 
encyclopedias are offered as great bargains. 
The work, now practically complete, is still offered at a special 
introductory price, so low and on terms so easy that every book- DODD, 
loving family may possess it and not feel the outlay. 
To those ordering now we will present a New York: 


; ’ 
Handsome Book-case FREE wih mieanate 
New International 

to hold the complete set. ky Encyclopaedia 
At least let us send you Prospecius and S497 containing descriptions, sample pages, 


Specimen Pages. colored illustrations, maps, and informa- 
f tion regarding discount and little payment 
plan for Tue INDEPENDENT readers. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. OTR Mes x: 


372 Fifth Avenue Post-Office 
New York State 
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The Eversley Shakespeare 


In 11 Vols., with Mr. Mabie’s biography. 


Rare Shakespeare Prints 


The beautiful portfolio of prints 
Edited by Seymour Eaton 


The Review of Reviews years 





or $14.25 cash 
SENT FREE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


a | 5.00 payable $1.00 a month 


That Every Household Must Have Its Shakespeare 


admits of no argument. 


That the Eversley Is Perfectly Suited 


to the needs of intelligent readers is the verdict of thousands who have become owners of the set 
within the last few months. 
Remember, this payment of $1.00 a month brings you not only 


(1) THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE COMPLETE 


in ten volumes, with Mr. Mabie’s Life of Shakespeare, making eleven handsome books (regular 
price $16.50) ; but also 


(2) THE CONNOISSEUR’S COLLECTION OF RARE SHAKESPEARE PRINTS 


in a beautiful portfolio, edited by Seymour Eaton, Librarian of the Booklover’s Library,—153 inter- 
esting prints and pictures (regular price $10.00), and, finally, 


(3) THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


for two full years, the one magazine that will be absolutely indispensable in the coming Presidential 
election year (regular price $5.00 for two years’ subscription). 


We selected the Eversley because the editors of the Review or Reviews considered it a scholarly edition, and 
because the size of the volumes was handy and the number of volumes in the set made a good sybscription offer 
possible ; and more important than anything else, the Macmillan Company offered to import the plates, and make in 

this country at their print shop and bindery, noted for its superior workmanship, a set of substantial books that 
we could sell direct to our subscribers, agent’s commission and middle man’s profit removed, at a very unusual 
price in connection with a subscription for the Review or Reviews. 
It is always important to have the right kind of helps if one wants to use Shakespeare for real study. 
The letters from Mark Twain and other noted men leave no doubt as to the quality and quantity of the 
commentary in this edition. Besides the general introduction and critical analysis which accompany 
The each play, andthe ample notes explaining each difficult paragraph, which are conveniently placed at 
Review the bottom of each page, the Eversley Edition, edited by Professor Herford, is supplemented by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie’s interpretation of the life of Shakespeare,—the Poet, Dramatist, and Man,—which 
of Reviews makes one entire volume (Volume XI.). 
Company, SHAKESPEARE CLUBS—and what reading or literary club does not have one or more 
13 Astor Place, Shakespeare evenings in a winter?—will find Mr. Mabie’s historical matter and criticisms 
New York invaluable. 7 ; , 4 
Not the least important part of this offer is the Portfolio of Rare Shakespeare Prints, 
Send me the EvEers- which must be seen to be fully appreciated, as a descriptive catalogue of it would more 
LEY SHAKESPEARE SET, than fill these pages. That is why we offer to send the books and prints on approval. 
with Portfolio of Prints, \ 
which you are offering with 
a two years’ subscription for Mark Twain’s Opinion of the Eversley Shakespeare 
- REVIEW OF REVIEWS. If * Certainly, in disseminating this compact and admirable Eversley Shakespeare, 
they are satisfactory, 1 will pay the Review of Reviews Company is doing the public a high service, and I wish to 
—— ag — hk. months. If offer my share of the thanks due. I am of the unlearned, and to me the Notes 
not, I will return them in good con- and Introduction are invaluable; they translate Shakespeare to me, and bring 
amen. him within the limits of my understanding. Most people have limits similar to 
mine, and need these generous helps; here they have the opportunity to supply 
their lack.”"-—S. L. CLEMENS, 


The Review of Reviews Co. 
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more 





SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMPLETE 
WORKS 


IN 1 VOLUMES 


THIS EDITION is the product 
of the famous book-publishing 
house of the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The editor is Dr. C. H. 
HERFORD, Professor of English 
Literature at the University of 
Wales. In text,in annotations 
and commentary, it can be ac- 
cepted as the latest product of 
the best Shakespearean schol- 
arship. The eleventh volume 
is Mr. HAMILTON WRIGHT MA- 
BIE’s biography of ‘‘SHAKE- 
SPEARE THE MAN,” uniform in 
binding, type page, etc., with 
the ‘*Works.” The type is 
clear and beautiful, and the 
binding a handsome red Inter- 
laken cloth. 





PORTFOLIO 
OF RARE 
SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTS 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND INTER- 
ESTING CONNOISSEUR’S COLLEC- 
TION OF RARE SHAKESPEARE- 
AN PRINTS, edited by Mr. SEy- 
MOUR EATON, Librarian of the 
Booklover’s Library, has passed 
entirely into our hands. The 
tasteful and attractive port- 
folio is divided into twelve 
parts, containing in the aggre- 
gate no less than 153 Shake- 
x 2. prints ; the subjects are 
the most famous pictures of 
such great Shakespearean art- 
ists as EDWIN BooTH, HENRY 
IRVING, KEMBLE, CHARLES 
FISHER, EDMUND KEAN, and 
others, in the dress of their 
best-known rdéles, of various 
portraits of SHAKESPEARE, in- 
teresting old playbills, of cele- 
brated paintings of SHAKE- 
SPEARE scenes, and portraits 
of his famous contemporaries. 
The prints are executed very 
handsomely on heavy enameled 
paper, charmingly tinted. 


seen the 


THE 
REVIEW 
OF 
REVIEWS 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION IMPENDING, and the many 
notable public questions and 
problems before this country 
and the world, will make the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS more than 
ever indispensable. It is the 
one authentic and timely 
“news ” magazine in the world. 
In ALBERT SHAW’S editorials, 
in the contributed articles, in 
the reviews of the other maga- 
zines and the books, in its 
hundred pictures an is- 
sue, it is a panorama 
of the world’s progress 
that keeps the read- 
er thoroughly ‘up 
to date.” 





SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 


We offer to send this SHAKESPEARE LipRARy, express prepaid, for your ex- 
amination. If you want it, send us $1.00, and $1.00 a month for 14 months for the 
cloth-bound edition. The publishers’ price was $27.00 for the books and 
portfolio, so by accepting our offer (or $14.25 in a lump sum) you save 
$17.00 in one case, and $17.75 on the cash payment, Bear in mind that 
you do not obligate yourself by ordering the set sent to you, as it may 
be returned at our expense if it does not prove to be the kind of a Shake- 
speare that you would be proud to have in your library. 

If you wish a more costly edition of Shakespeare for gift or library 
purposes than the regular cloth-bound set described above, we can supply 
a few numbered sets of the Everstey Epition, very beautifully 
printed and bound in half-leather, gilt top, and marble boards, at 


$2.00 a month for 12 months, 


13 Astor Place, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


His Little World 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
THE STORY OF HUNCH BADEAU 


A novel of the Great Lakes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 
“ May be ranked as an English classic.”’—ALBANY PREss 


Within the Pale 


By MICHAEL DAVITT 


The true history of Anti-Semitic persecution in Russia. A 
civil war against a race, and its effect on America. 
12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. 
7,000 copies sold before publication 


Tennessee Todd 
By G. W, OGDEN 


A Novel of the Great River. 12mo, cloth, 
with frontispiece, $1.50 


The Circle in the Square 
By BALDWIN SEARS 


The Story of a New Battle on old Fields, r2mo, cloth, $1.50 








Recollections pune 


By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY 


Edited by Ripley Hitchcock, with an introduction by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
Large paper edition, limited to 200 copies, elaborately 
illustrated, printed on Strathmore Japan paper, 8vo, $7.50 
net. 


The Boss 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


AND HOW HE CAME TO RULE NEW YORK 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


New Fortunes 


By MABEL EARLE 


How [lolly and Her Brothers Came to Boulder Gulch 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 net 
(The first volume in the East and West Series 
for young readers.) 





A.S. Barnes & Company new vor 











The best book for the use of teachers that has ever 
been Issued. New YorKE OBSERVER. 


Teachers’ 
Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition to the 
text edited by the American 
Revision Committee, The 
Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 
A Complete Biblical Library 
in a Single Volume 
$2.25 to $10.00 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., Mow York 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


8vo, cloth, 229 Pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.00 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Its Origins, Development, 
Inventions and Apparatus 


By CHARLES HENRY SEWALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Patented Telephony.’’ 


CONTENTS: 


PART 1.—Prophecy. Discovery. Achievement. 
Explanation. Descriptive. 
PART 2.—Inventors and Inventions. 
PART 3.—The ee Merits of Wireless 
Telegraphy and of Telegraphy by Wire and 
Cables, and the Commercial Outlook for Each. 


ParTIV—APPARATUS. Nomenclature. 
Transmitters. Wave-Responsive-Devices, 
Wave-Gates. Shields. Condensers, Induct- 
ance Coils and Keys. 


APPENDIX. INDEX. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPARY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
a3 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, N. Y. 
Copies sent prepaid on receipt of price, 
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Survey of the World 


The President’s pro- 
clamation conven- 
ing the Fifty-eighth 
Congress in extraordinary session on 
November gth mentions no subject of 
legislation except the treaty of reciproc- 
ity with Cuba, which has been ratified by 
the Senate, but can be made effective only’ 
by the approval of both branches of Con- 
gress.—Senator Gorman has not been 
accustomed to make political speeches in 
Maryland campaigns. For this reason, 
and because of his attack upon the Presi- 
dent in connection with his discussion of 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


the race issue, his address on Saturday 
last, at a meeting held near his home, has 


attracted much attention. Parts of this 
speech have been reported as follows: 


“T regret that the race issue has been raised, 
but it was not raised by the Democratic party. 
The slaves were elevated and educated by be- 
ing the slaves of a white race, and all over the 
inhabited globe the negroes, when they are 
under subjugation and guidance of white men, 
are honest and thrifty, but otherwise they are 
degenerate and unprogressive. The greatest 
man of this race to-day, that same Booker 
Washington with whom the President had the 
honor of dining, tells his people that they are 
thrust into politics and inflated with ideas of 
ruling in a white man’s country by designing 
politicians, who drive them like cattle to the 
polls. And when I refer to the President of the 
United States I speak of him as he should al- 
ways be spoken of, with respect, for he occupies 
a place of great power, and his slightest word 
goes from one end of the land to the other, and 
his command puts armies and navies into mo- 
tion. He, knowing that all thoughtful men in 
the South, except a few politicians, and every 
thoughtful man in the North have arrived at 
the conclusion that no greater crime has ever 
been committed against the business interests 
of the South and the safety and honor of the 
women of the South than the enfranchisement 
of the negroes by Constitutional amendment, 


he, I say, has brought the matter to the front 
and has incited them to demand not only the 
right to vote, but social equality as well. With 
an impetuosity that would do for a youth in 
some small community, altho he is a man of 
rare education and has an ease of expression 
that has become dangerous to the business in- 
terests of the country, he one morning takes in 
hand this question which the people were set- 
tling quietly and has brought it to the front. 
To run a Maryland campaign from the Execu- 
tive Mansion is to strike at the foundation of 
State control. We have now in Washington 
an Emperor, a Czar, who sends for his lead- 
ers and orders them to do as he says. He tells 
them, ‘ Bring your men into line, wheel up your 
thousands of colored voters and support me in 
my policy of social equality for the negro, both 
North and South.’ He knows that colored men 
are being brought into West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Delaware to give the Republicans con- 
trol of these States. West Virginia is almost 
beyond redemption, and Delaware, that gas 
ridden State, has gone down.” 

—The campaign in Ohio is one of great 
vigor and some bitterness. It is said that 
the Democrats do not expect to elect their 
candidate for Governor (Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson), but do hope to gain control of 
the Legislature and thus to prevent the 
re-election of Senator Hanna. This is 
the aim of Mayor Johnson, but he has to 
contend with the defection of the Mc- 
Lean faction in the southern part of the 
State. Mr. Hanna has the aid of many 
prominent Republican speakers from 
other States. Mr. Johnson displays much 
energy, moving rapidly from place to 
place by automobile and special train and 
taking with him two circus tents, in which 
meetings are held.—In reply to the pro- 
test of the Boston Patriotic Association 
against a reported intention of the State 
Department to invite the See of Rome to 
be represented at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion as European nations will be, Acting 
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Secretary Loomis says that there is to 
be no such invitation—Civil Service 
Commissioner Cooley recently asserted, 
after an inspection of Federal offices in 
Philadelphia, that civil service regulations 
had been ignored there, many employees 
in the classified service having been re- 
moved for new men, who were appointed 
as laborers and afterward promoted. 
Some of these new men will now be re- 
moved and others who were dismissed 
will be reinstated—John Turner, well 
known in England as an Anarchist, ar- 
rived in this country a few days ago, hav- 
ing evaded the immigration officers, who 
were waiting to intercept him. On Fri- 
day evening, after he had delivered a 
lecture at a public hall in New York, he 
was arrested by immigration inspectors 
on a warrant sworn out by Secretary 
Cortelyou, and he is to be deported at 


once, under the statute enacted in March ~ 


last. 

a 

The decision reached 
by four of the six 
members of the Alas- 
kan Boundary Commission was signed 
by them on the 20th. Messrs. Ayles- 
worth and Jette, the Canadian members, 
refused to sign, and emphasized their re- 
fusal by walking out of the Cabinet room 
of the Foreign Office in London, where 
the meeting took place. They have pub- 
lished a statement in which they say that 
Chief Justice Alverstone was at first in 
favor of giving Canada all of the four 
islands lying in or near the mouth of the 
Portland Channel, and that he afterward 
decided to give the United States two 
of them (Kannaphunut and Sitkian), the 
possession of which by this country de- 
stroys the strategic value of the remain- 
ing two, Wales and Pearse, because Kan- 
naphunut and Sitkian command the 
Channel entrance and the ocean passage 
to Port Simpson. This division of the 
four islands, they assert, was nevér sug- 
gested by counsel, and they say that the 
finding of the Commission with respect 
to these islands and the boundary north- 
ward was not a judicial one. They were 
compelled, they add, to witness a sacrifice 
of Canada’s interests. One of them re- 
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Press that in its effect upon the relations 
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the award almost marked “a parting of 
the ways, at least so far as leaving any 
such question to England for a decision.” 
Commissioner Aylesworth predicted that 
Canada would ask for larger powers of 
self-government. The opinions thus ex- 
pressed appear to be held quite generally 
by the Canadian press. There has been 
bitter talk in the Canadian Parliament, 
where the leader of the Opposition said 
Canada should have withdrawn as soon 
as it was known that she could have only 


‘two Commissioners, instead of three. 


Mr. Bourassa remarked that Canada 
should deal, not with the award, but 
“with the British politicians like Cham- 
berlain, who sacrificed the best interests 
of the Dominion while Canada’s sons 
were shedding their blood in South 
Africa.” Premier Laurier, deprecating 
adverse criticism of Lord Alverstone, 
said he had often regretted that the peo- 
ple of Canada were living beside a great 
neighbor which, he thought he could say 
without being regarded as unfriendly to 
it, was very grasping in national acts and 
determined upon every occasion to get 
the best of any agreement which it con- 
sented to make. He also regretted that 
Canada had not the treaty-making power 
that would enable it to dispose of its own 
affairs. Canada’s hands were tied. So 
long as Canada remained a dependency 
of the British Crown, its powers, “as 
they are at present,” would not be suffi- 
cient to maintain Canadian rights. “ It 
is important,” he continued, “that we 
should ask the British Parliament for 
more extensive power, so that if ever 
again we have to deal with matters of a 
similar nature we may deal with them in 
our own way according to the best light 
we have.” He suggested the construc- 
tion of a Canadian railway to the Yukon. 
—It is said that the marking of the 
boundary, which will be done by agents 
and surveyors representing the two coun- 
tries, may not be completed in less than 
a year. The boundary northward from 
the Portland Channel is not thirty miles 
from the coast, but for a large part of the 
distance lies about midway between the 
line claimed by Canada and the line be- 
lieved by our Government to be indicated 
by the old treaty. The Commission 
sought to follow the summit of the 
watershed and such high peaks as were 



























available. At Lynn Canal the line lies 
along the summit and is near that of the 
existing modus vivendi. But throughout 
the entire tract it is far enough from the 
coast to clear all bays, inlets and other 
means of access to the sea. 


& 


The present session of 
the Colombian Congress 
will end on the 31st inst. 
It is not expected that any action con- 
cerning the canal treaty will be taken 
before adjournment. Sefior Arcinie- 
gas, of the Colombian diplomatic serv- 
ice, who recently came to Washing- 
ton from Bogota, appears to have 
brought no instructions to Minister 
Herran, who is said to be much disap- 
pointed because this messenger came 
empty-handed. The Colombian Gov- 
ernment has not deigned to inform our 
Government that the treaty was not 
ratified before September 22d, the last 
day on which ratifications could be ex- 
changed. Concerning Sefior Arcinie- 
gas’s assertion that Colombia will de- 
mand $25,000,000 from the United 
States, it is said in Washington that 
the President would oppose any in- 
crease of the sum ($10,000,000) named 
in the treaty. One story in circulation 
is that Colombia intends to demand 
$10,000,000 from the French Company, 
will declare the extension of the com- 
pany’s concession to be void if this sum 
is not paid, and will then take posses- 
sion of the canal property and be ready 
to deal with all bidders. European 
capitalists, it is also said, can be in- 
duced to advance money for complet- 
ing the canal. The question will prob- 
ably be taken up by the Senate at the 
approaching session in Washington, 
when Senator Morgan will insist that 
the President should now turn to the 
Nicaragua route——Recent dispatches 
report serious political unrest at Bo- 
gota. President Marroquin is at 
variance with the Senate, and a major- 
ity of the members of Congress are 
said to support the Presidential aspira- 
tions of Joaquin Velez, who has always 
opposed the negotiation of any canal 
treaty with the United States. A revo- 
lutionary movement in Cauca has been 
suppressed by the arrest of the leaders. 
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On the Atlantic Coast, near the begin- 
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ning of the isthmus, a small revolution- 
ary force landed a few days ago, but it 
appears to have no support among the 
Liberals of Panama. 


ot 


As to published ru- 
mors about a serious 
difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet concerning the severe 
criticism of Comptroller Tracewell in the 
Bonaparte-Conrad report upon the Tul- 
loch charges, a statement from the White 
House says that there is no disagreement 
between the President and Secretary 
Shaw with respect to this matter. It is 
said that the President accepts Mr. 
Shaw’s view that Comptroller Tracewell 
is an efficient and conscientious officer. 
The report deals with the offenses of 
some persons no longer in the Govern- 
ment service, who are protected by the 
statute of limitations——Several promi- 
nent subordinate officers of the Post Of- 
fice Department were dismissed last week. 
These were Michael W. Louis, Superin- 
tendent of the Division of Supplies, be- 
cause he had influenced the awarding of 
contracts to favored bidders, had been 
extravagant and wasteful, and had paid 
excessive prices to favored contractors; 
Louis Kempner, Superintendent of the 
Registry System, for incompetent and 
negligent administration, reckless ex- 
travagance in sending expensive mani- 
fold registration books to many small 
post offices, and for violating the revenue 
laws by petty smuggling; C. B. Terry, a 
clerk, for making a false affidavit and at- 
tempting to obtain money from clerks by 
saying he could procure their promotion, 
and Otto Weis, a clerk in the New York 
office, for collecting money from clerks 
to influence legislation and to procure 
promotions. At a later date William H. 
Landvoigt, Chief of the Classified Divi- 
sion (until recently Chief of the Registry 
Division), resigned at the request of 
Postmaster-General Payne, owing to the 
result of an investigation as to the em- 
ployment of his son by the General Mani- 
folding Company, of Franklin, Pa., a 
corporation which had the contract for 
manifold books and is controlled by Con- 
gressman Sibley. Large quantities of 
the books were bought and stored in 
cellars, where many of them became 
worthless. Louis was an intimate friend 
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of First Assistant Heath. Weis. was in- 
volved in what was called the “ promo- 
tion syndicate.” Fourth Assistant Bris- 
tow’s report has been completed. It con- 
tains 110,000 words and has an appendix 
of nearly 1,000,000 words.—Congress- 
man Littauer is not to be prosecuted on 
account of his alleged interest in con- 
tracts for gloves. The Attorney-General 
in his report does not undertake to de- 
termine whether Mr. Littauer violated 
the law, saying that such determination 
could serve no useful purpose, because 
the statute of limitations more than a year 
ago became a bar against prosecution.— 
For some months agents of the Interior 
Department and the Secret Service have 
been collecting evidence as to very ex- 
tensive land frauds in the Pacific Coast 
States. The proofs are now ready to be 
used. These frauds, which are said to 
involve $15,000,000 worth of public land, 
were made possible by the assistance of 
Federal officers in the States and of em- 
ployees of the Land Office at Washing- 
ton, and much of the land in question 
was unlawfully acquired in connection 
with the establishment of forest reserves. 
It is understood that several Senators 
and Representatives are affected by the 
results of the inquiry, chiefly on account 
of their attempts to protect the guilty — 
In Arizona Hugh H. Price (recently re- 
moved from the office of Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, and formerly a Representative from 
Wisconsin), and W. E. Murphy, chief 
clerk of the Land Office, have been in- 
dicted for accepting bribes and conspiring 
to defraud the Government. : 
& 


Interest in the smuggling 
cases that were before the 
courts last spring has been revived by 
the action of the Grand Jury of the 
Federal Court at San Juan. It will be 
remembered that prosecution was pre- 
vented by the orders of Attorney-General 
Knox, several of the persons accused at 
that time being officers of the army or 
the navy. It was charged that large 
quantities of liquors and other goods had 
been brought to San Juan from St. 
Thomas in naval vessels. Last week the 
Grand Jury found indictments, for smug- 
gling and for receiving smuggled goods, 
against Alonzo Cruzen, Collector of Cus- 
toms ; Capt. Andrew Dunlap, commander 
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of the naval station at San Juan, and 
Robert Giles, formerly a contractor, who 
is now in Europe. District-Attorney 
Pettengill at once filed a nolle ae 
with the indictment against Collector 
Cruzen, accompanied by the following 
explanation : 

“The United States District-Attorney, not 
having been advised of the finding of this in- 
dictment, and being fully convinced that the 
testimony produced before the grand jury, 7 
upon which this indictment was based, was 
false, corruptly fabricated, and instigated for 
purposes of spite and revenge, considers that 
justice requires a prompt dismissal of the in- 
dictment, with a record and a statement of the 
methods employed to mislead the grand jury. 
The District-Attorney fully believing in the 
innocence of the defendant, a nolle prosequi is 
therefore entered.” 


In the other two cases no action has been 
taken. The principal witness against the 
Collector is said to be a discharged em- 
ployee of the custom house.—Hobart S. 
Bird, editor of the San Juan News, who 
was recently sentenced to be imprisoned 
for contempt of court, in connection with 
the trial of the former Mayor of Maya- 
guez, has now been sentenced to be con- 
fined for two months more, for libeling 
Judge Rames. 
SJ 


The Philippine A resolution asking for 

the appointment of a 
business man from the 
States to fill the vacancy in the Com- 
mission that will be caused by the re- 
tirement of Governor Taft and the pro- 
motion of Judge Wright, has been for- 
warded to the President by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce at Manila. 
It is reported that the Commission is in 
favor of the appointment of General 
George W. Davis.—The findings of the 
board that has been making an investi- 
gation as to the charges against Major 
Howze have been forwarded to Wash- 
ington, and it is said that they exoner- 
ate the accused officer. He was 
charged with causing the deaths of two 
Filipino prisoners at Laoag by punish- 
ment and torture, and the case is one 
to which some prominence was given 
by the report of General Miles. Owing 
to that report Major Howze demanded 
an investigation, altho the matter had 
previously been the subject of official 
inquiry with results favorable to him- 
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self—Hemp, the chief product ex- 
ported from the islands, has heretofore 
been shipped to our North Atlantic 
ports by way of the Suez Canal. By 
making a through rate to Chicago, by 
way of Tacoma, as low as the rate to 
that city by way of Suez, the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Railroad 
companies are seeking to obtain this 
traffic for the Pacific route, and a large 
cargo has been shipped from Manila to 
Tacoma in a steamship controlled by 
these railway companies.—It is said 
that the War Department and the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor will 
ask for a modification of the statute 
that virtually provides for an applica- 
tion of our coastwise navigation laws, 
after July Ist, 1904, to commerce be- 
tween the islands and the States, as 
well as to commerce between one is- 
land port and another. The enforce- 
ment of these laws at that time, it is as- 
serted, would deprive the islands of 95 
per cent. of the existing facilities for 
transportation from one island to an- 
other, and seriously restrict trade with 
the States, nine-tenths of which is now 
carried on in foreign vessels. More- 
over, our treaty of peace with Spain 
permits Spanish ships to take part in 
all this trade for ten years on equal 
terms with our own; and the closing of 
the door of trade in the Philippines to 
foreign vessels would not assist us in 
keeping the trade door open at Chinese 
ports. Congress may be asked to defer 
the application of the coastwise navi- 
gation laws until July Ist, 1909, a date 
subsequent to the expiration of the 
term agreed upon in the treaty with 
Spain. * 


The war of words over Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals con- 
tinues unabated. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself has sufficiently recovered 
from his attack of the gout to take the 
platform once more. At Newcastle, 
October 20th, he addressed an enthusias- 
tic audience of some 4,000 persons and 
replied to the criticisms of his policy. He 
poured a good deal of ridicule on Lord 
Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Earl Spencer, saying that, in 
view of the fact that he had been termed 
an “ electioneering quack,” whose argu- 
ments were not worth answering, he was 
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surprised at the amount of popular in- 
terest and newspaper comment his pro- 
posals had called forth. In reply to the 
charge that he had based his whole sys- 
tem on the boom year of 1872, he as- 
serted that if his opponents would take 
the five-year periods working back from 
1875, they would find that these showed 
still more strongly for his side of the 
case. He had not said that the Empire 
would break up immediately if his plan 
was not adopted, but that there was a 
tendency toward cleavage and that com- 
mercial preference was the only way of 
binding the colonies tothe mother country. 
The colonies contained 11,000,000 whites 
who had offered to make sacrifices, if 
necessary, to build up such an empire as 
the world had never before seen, and the 
United Kingdom should not turn a deaf 
ear to such an offer. On the other side, 
Mr. John Morley, formerly Liberal Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, has come forth 
from his long retirement, due to the labor 
of writing his Life of Gladstone, and 
taken an active part in the campaign 
against protection. At Manchester he 
made a spirited attack on the new policy, 
calling the proposals so crude, raw and 
unthought-out that men of both parties, 
Liberals and Conservatives, were united 
in opposition to them. As for the fear 
that the United States would dump its 
iron and steel on the country, no “ dump- 
ing,” he said, was so dangerous as the 
“ dumping ” of customs officers on Brit- 
ish shores. Mr. George Wyndham, the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland, has 
come out in favor of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. He called himself, not 
a protectionist, but a champion of free 
trade. ‘Only, he thought, to discard the 
armor of retaliation at the present time 
was to “enter the contest in a night- 
gown.” A futile attempt has been made 
to draw the King into the controversy. 
The statement appeared in print to the 
effect that his Majesty was a free trader 
and that he would dislike to see any tax 
placed on foods. To a letter asking 
whether this statement really expressed 
the sentiments of the King, this reply has 
come from Buckingham Palace: 


“The private secretary is commanded to say 
that the King never expresses any opinion on 
political matters, except on the advice of his 
responsible Ministers, and therefore the state- 
ment must be inaccurate.” 
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—King Edward has approved of the ap- 
pointment of Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand to the post at Washington left 
vacant by the death of Sir Michael Her- 
bert. Sir Henry at present holds the 
position of Ambassador to Spain, and has 
left London for Madrid, where he will 
personally announce his promotion. He 
was educated for a lawyer and was called 
to the bar in 1872, but never practiced, 
since he went at once into public life. 
His first appointment was in the Bengal 
Civil Service. From 1884 to 1894 he was 
toreign Secretary in India. From India 
he went to Teheran, where he remained 
until 1900, when he was appointed Am- 
bassador and Consul-General at Madrid. 
He was married in 1875 to Miss Ella 
Sandys, daughter of a barrister of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. This is the first time a man 
already holding the rank of Ambassador 
has been sent to the United States, as 
hitherto the post at Washington has 
stood at the foot of the Embassies. 
& 


Just before going to Vienna 
to visit the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, King Leopold of 
Belgium issued a reply to the British 
Note which exposed the mal-administra- 
tion of the Congo Free State. This reply 
takes upthe British charges pointby point, 
and answers them in a most diplomatic 
manner, beginning with the statement 
that the Anti-Congo Campaign coincides 
with the commercial expansion of the 
Free State. To the charge ofactsof cruelty 
upon the natives King Leopold declares 
that the Government has never denied 
the existence of crimes and illegal acts, 
such as have happened in every other 
country or colony, but that such acts have 
been referred to the proper tribunals, 
which have punished the authors. In 
regard to forced labor the reply asserts 
that no State can exist without resources; 
every State must exact taxes from its 
subjects, and where there is no money 
for payment this tax must take the form 
of enforced labor. In many cases the 
natives have refused to give the labor 
required, and force was necessary to 
make them submit to the law. As for 
the violent recruiting of men for mili- 
tary services, the reply declares that 
levies are made in each district, the local 
commissioner arranging by common 
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accord with the native chief the mode of 
recruiting. Voluntary engagements and 
re-enlistments keep up the effective 
strength without difficulty—which, in- 
deed, hardly reaches to 15,000 men. 
There is no ground for comparing such 
enlistments with the slave trade. The 
British Note says that no effort was made 
to establish any proper administration 
among the natives. To this the King 
replies flatly that such an administration 
has been established, and that since 1898 
there has been a progressive improve- 
ment in the general condition of the na- 
tives. Commissioners of hygiene have 
been established; the number of schools 
and workshops has been increased; the 
native is better lodged, clothed and nour- 
ished than he was; and a better building 
suited to the climate has been substituted 
for his hut. The new facilities of trans- 
port have brought a supply of necessaries 
to him, and made his life easier in every 
respect. The King also maintains that 
the economic system instituted is in no 
wise contrary to the Act of Berlin, and 
that commercial freedom has not been 
violated. In conclusion the reply holds 
that the British Note must be made null 
and void. 
ed 


The Cortes of Spain 
are considering a bill 
which creates a num- 
ber of free ports, including, in especial, 
Barcelona. This bill has a larger scope 
than the mere attempt to conciliate the 
Catalonians. It falls in with the policy 
of France and Spain, conducted chiefly 
by M. Delcassé, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to strengthen:the com- 
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mercial relations between these two coun-. 


tries. The commercial régime of Spain 
is based mainly on a series of conven- 
tions, dating from 1892, with Switzer- 
land, Norway and Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland; on royal decrees of the same 
year, and on the modus vivendi with 
France of 1893. The conventions were 
all based on the idea of abolishing the 
most-favored-nation clause, whereas the 
Franco-Spanish modus vivendi was es- 
tablished on just the contrary principle. 
As a consequence the commercial rela- 
tions of Spain are in a state of chaos, and 
the Spanish Government is trying to 
bring these relations into order. By 
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a convention of April, 1894, the Govern- 
ments of France and Spain agreed to con- 
struct, simultaneously, two lines through 
the center of the Pyrenees; one of these 
lines has already reached Jaca, and the 
visit of the Spanish king to that place is 
supposed to indicate that this road will be 
pushed forward. A more important line 
of connection has, however, just been de- 
termined at a meeting of high officials of 
the Ministers of Public Works of France 
and Spain with the engineers and man- 
agers of the interested railway companies. 
This line, passing through some of the 
richest mining regions of Catalonia, 
would connect Barcelona and Toulouse, 
and would have an important effect on 
French export trade, making Barcelona 
a rival port to Marseilles. 
] 


The attempt to confiscate 
all the property of the Ar- 
menian Church continues to 
excite the hostility of the Armenian peo- 
ple, and this has led the Novoe Vremya, 
of St. Petersburg, to rebuke their unruly 
demonstrations. This journal, which ex- 
presses the opinion of the Government, 
declares that the law must be enforced, 
and adds that the Catholicos of all the 
Armenians who resides at Etchmiadzin 
should not remain silent, and thus en- 
courage the creators of the disturbances. 
Unless she controls the people and pre- 
vents the clergy from organizing resist- 
ance to the Government, Russia will be 
obliged to place the direction of the 
Gregorian-Armenian Church in firmer 
hands. The people of Armenia, says the 
Novoe Vremya, should recollect that 
Russia has given shelter to many thou- 
sands of their nationality who emigrated 
from Turkey, and not provoke their Rus- 
sian rulers to treat them as they were 
treated by the Turks. This movement 
to take the property of the Church out 
of the hands of the priests began as far 
back as the year 1897, when the schools 
of the Armenian Ecclesiastical Parishes 
were placed under the control of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, who also took 
charge of the property attached to the 
schools. Since then the Armenian clergy 
have set up legal claims, showing that 
this property belongs not to the schools 
but to the churches and monasteries. As 
a result of these contentions Prince 
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Galitzin raised the question whether 
the property of the Church itself should 
not be transferred into the treasury. This 
question was disputed among the Minis- 
ters, and the plan of the Minister of Agri- 
culture was adopted, which proposed that 
the property of the Church should be 
placed under the system of control. like 
that obtaining in the case of the estates 
in Bessarabia belonging to Greek Monas- 
teries abroad. It was found, however, 
that the enforcement of these measures 
was so unpopular that M. Sipiaguine 
agreed to leave them inoperative, altho 
Prince Galitzin still thought they might 
be carried through. The present proposal 
to confiscate the property of the Church 
was laid before the committee of Minis- 


‘ters by M. de Plehve, who explained that 


the measure was entirely opportune, and 
would limit the excessive autonomous 
powers of the Armenian Church. He 
also pointed out that the transfer to the 
Government of the control over the prop- 
erty of the Armenian clergy would force 
the clergy to make legal use of their in- 
come. He also thought that the measure 
would be beneficial for the Armenian 
clergy themselves, since at the present 
time they make use of the land in their 
possession in a most unskillful manner. 
s&s 


The relations between Rus- 
sia and Japan stand as they 
were, with rumors and coun- 
ter-rumors, so that no one can say what 
the outcome will be. The activity of 
the Russians along the Korean frontier 
continues the same; and, on the other 
hand, the appointment of Vice-Admiral 
Toga, known as a fighting admiral, to 
command the Japanese standing squad- 
ron, looks as if Japan were preparing 
for trouble. A Russian newspaper of 
St. Petersburg, in summing up the 
strength of the Japanese army, says 
that its weakest point is the cavalry, the 
development of which has been hin- 
dered by the lack of horses and of suit- 
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. able place for exercise. The paper es- 


timates the Russian cavalry as seven 
times more numerous than the Japan- 
ese. It criticises the Japanese infantry 
more favorably, admitting that the 
moral qualities of this branch of the 
army are very high, but adding that its 
physical qualities are on a lower level. 
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It believes that Japanese infantrymen 
would not show much endurance in a 
cold climate. Another Russian paper, 
the Novykrai, of Port Arthur, maintains 
that without considerable support from 
Great -Britain and America, Japan 
could not attack Russia with any 
prospect of success, and that Russia 
was never so well prepared as now. It 
asserts that Russia might fight Japan 
and, at the same time, conduct a vigor- 
ous campaign in India, while Germany 
and Austria covered Russia in the 
West and against Turkey. The mer- 
chants of Russia are declared to be in 
a state of great apprehension. The present 
peace footing of Russia supports infantry 
alone to the number of 1,100,000, and, of 
these, 185,000 are now either in the 
Far East or on the way thither. The 
same Novykrai, of Port Arthur, the 
principal organ of Admiral Alexieff, 
the Russian Viceroy of the Far East, 
attacks the commercial treaty between 
the United States and China, asserting 
that Article XII, which opens ports in 
Manchuria to United States trade, is 
inimical to Russian interests in that 
Province. Russia already had rights in 
Manchuria given by China, with the 
guaranty that such privileges would 
not be granted to any other country. In 
this connection, there is significance in 
the fact that the Novoe Vremya, of St. 
Petersburg, contains an article on the 
relation of the United States to the 
countries of Europe and Asia. It says 
that American statesmen realize the 
approaching danger of collision with 
Powers across the ocean, and are pre- 
paring rapidly to enlarge the navy. At 
present, the American navy is so small, 
so the St. Petersburg paper thinks, 
that American demands and threats 
need not particularly alarm either Eu- 


rope or Asia. 
& 


Some interesting 
facts regarding the 
foreign trade of 
China for 1902 appear in a rather elabo- 
rate report on the subject by J. W. Jamie- 
son, Commercial Attaché to the British 
Legation at Peking, just issued by the 
English Foreign Office. According to 
this report the apprehensions felt in offi- 
cial circles that heavy additional taxation 
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and the effect of ‘declining exchange on 
payment in respect of the indemnity and 
of debt charges would seriously affect 
the purchasing capacity of the Celestial 
Kingdom, have thus far proved without 
foundation. The customs returns for the 
year again demonstrated the great recu- 
perative powers of the country. There 
was a rise of nearly £3,000,000 in the 
value of native produce exported, or an 
expansion in 12 months of over 10 per 
cent. This, in view of the fact that the 
average rate of exchange ruling through- 
out the year was lower by about I2 per 
cent. than the average rate of I901, must 
be considered a very satisfactory show- 
ing. The total value of China’s imports 
during the 12 months covered by Mr. 
Jamieson’s report was £39,118,115, and 
the value of the exports for the same pe- 
riod was £30,693,946. The excess of im- 
ports over exports, together with the in- 
terest on the Chinese debt, the payments 
made on account of the indemnity and the 
payments in redemption of foreign loans, 
reached a total of £13,584,037, all of 
which China was able to pay, in spite of 
the fall in exchange which has been 
noted. In connection with the increasing 
Chinese obligations the home remittances 
from Chinese abroad are factors of great 
importance. Such remittances are very 
much greater than is generally supposed. 
Those from the Pacific Coast alone are 
roughly estimated at £5,000,000. Remit- 
tances to China from Manchuria are said 
to have returned from £1,500,000 to 
£2,000,000 during the year. The Aus- 
tralian contributions cannot fall far short 
of the same amount, and those from other 
countries vastly swell the receipts. Fig- 
ures as to imports are in part us follows: 


Value of cotton products 
Value of opium 

Value of rice 

Value of sugar 

Value of kerosene 
Value of metals 


1,503,300 
1,374,740 


Chinese exports, including the great 


staple, tea, have for the most part greatly 


increased. The export of iron ore to 
Japan was less than in 1901, but the ex- 
port of antimony ore from Hunan rose to 
10,313 tons, of which 19 per cent. was 
shipped to the United States. Other 
figures are encouraging as to the increas- 
ing value of the Chinese foreign trade. 














The Right of Appeal 


BY DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D. 


Justice OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UniTep STATES 


{As Justice Brewer says, his recent suggestion that the right of appeal be taken 


away provoked very severe criticism throughout the country. 
made during the course of a recent speech. 


This suggestion was 
The following article is, we believe, the 


first full defense of his position that has been given to the country.—EDITOR. ] 


SHORT time ago I suggested the 
taking away of the right of appeal 
as one means of checking the fear- 

fulhabit of lynching. The suggestion pro- 
voked severe criticism. More than one in 
an outburst of rhetoric declared that so 
long as corporations had a right to take 
all their cases to an Appellate Court, it 
would be an outrage to deny such right 
to one convicted of crime. This rhetoric 
would lose its force if the right of ap- 
peal in civil cases was also taken away. 
Doubtless the suggestion does not com- 
mend itself to many of the legal pro- 
fession; perhaps not to the majority. 
Some delight in the continuance of liti- 
gation, for thereby their pecuniary inter- 
ests are subserved, and those interests 
are deemed more important than the pub- 
lic welfare. Again, there are some per- 
sons who are associated, politically or in 
a business way, with those engaged in 
wrongdoing, and to all such the idea of 
prompt punishment—indeed, of any pun- 
ishment—is abhorrent. But beyond these 
it is undoubtedly true that to many of our 
best citizens, those who have no interest 
in staying the punishment of crime, and 
who sincerely desire the public welfare, 
the taking away of the right of appeal 
seems a grievous wrong. To them I 
wish to say a few words. 

I have hitherto called attention to the 
fact that in England and in our Federal 
Courts up to the last few years there 
was no right of appeal in criminal cases. 
So I am suggesting nothing new, but 
merely a return to that which has been 
well tried, and, I may add, not found 
wanting in justice to the individual or the 
public. 

What is meant by the right of ap- 
peal? It is the claim that every one de- 


feated in a trial in one court may, if he 
wishes, compel a review of that trial be- 
fore there is a final judgment against 
him. Practically, it is a claim of a right 





to two trials. It is not a right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States, as has been repeatedly held by the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Justice Harlan, 
speaking for that court, said in McKane 
v. Durston, 153 U. S. 684,687: 


“ An appeal from a judgment of conviction is 
not a matter of absolute right, independently of 
constitutional or statutory provisions allowing 
such appeal. A review by an appellate court 
of the final judgment in a criminal case, how- 
ever grave the offense of which the accused is 
convicted, was not at common law, and is not 
now, a necessary element of due process of law. 
It is wholly within the discretion of the State 
to allow or not to allow such a review.” 


To like effect are Pittsburg, etc., Rail- 
road Company v. Backus, 154 U. S. 421; 
Andrews v. Swartz, 156 U. S. 272; Reetz 
v. Michigan, 188 U. S. 505. 

Neither is it a natural right. It is true 
that in case of a supposed crime the State 
owes to the public arfd the accused the 
duty of providing one impartial and com- 
petent tribunal to determine the question 
of alleged guilt, as also to every individ- 
ual who insists that some right of his 
has been denied, a like tribunal to pro- 
tect or enforce such right. But upon 
what principle of natural justice can it be 
said that the State also owes in these 
cases the duty of providing a second 
tribunal to’ inquire whether the first has 
erred? If it does owe any such duty, 
why may it not also be contended that it 
owes the further one of providing a third 
tribunal to inquire whether the second 
did not make a mistake? And where is 
the limit? 

If it is neither a constitutional nor a 
natural right, what is it? Simply a 
statutory privilege; one which the State 
may give and which it may take away. 
If given, then every individual may just- 
ly call it a right and insist upon it. If 
not given, then no such right exists. 

Whether or no it shall be given is, as 
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held by the Supreme Court, a question 
of policy, and I use the word policy in 


its best sense. Public policy requires, in 
the language of the Constitution, that we 
“establish justice.” But justice contem- 
plates -both parties to the litigation and 
is “ established ” only when the rights of 
each are enforced. There is clearly no 
justice when one party obtains that to 
which he is not entitled, and the other 
loses that which he has a right to have. 
In every law suit there are two parties— 
the plaintiff and the defendant. In civil 
cases both parties are generally individ- 
uals. In criminal the public is the party 
on the one side, and if the accused is 
guilty of the crime charged, justice is 
established by his conviction and punish- 
ment, as also by his discharge if not 
guilty. The public weal, the best policy, 
require that result. 

Let us notice some of the effects of the 
unrestricted right of appeal, especially 
in criminal cases. In the first place it 
tends to prevent the punishment of crime. 
This fact has become so notorious as 
hardly to need illustration or comment. 
Only the other day, according to the 
papers, in Kentucky, when a man con- 
victed of murder was sentenced to be 
hung, one of his counsel publicly said to 
the court, “ it will be a long day before 
that sentence is carried into effect.” And 
that statement only expresses what all 
know to be a common fact. No matter 
how aggravated the offense, how clear 
the guilt, the convicted party, by simply 
insisting on an appeal, postpones further 
action until a hearing can be had in the 
Appellate Court, and that often means a 
long delay. Astute counsel have been 
busy during the trial seeking to introduce 
some error into the proceedings and thus 
lay the foundations for a suc¢essful ap- 
peal. In the Appellate Court the ques- 
tion is not one of the guilt or innocence 
of the convicted party, but, Was he found 
guilty in a legal way? In other words, 
What errors, if any, were committed by 
the trial court? If testimony ,was im- 


properly admitted, or if in the instruc- 
tions there was any mistake of omission 
or commission, or if in any respect there 
has been a departure from the rules re- 
specting trials, then ordinarily the judg- 
ment is reversed. There is said to be a 
presumption of injury from the fact of 
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error. And when one recalls the multi- 
tude of rules which have been laid down 
in respect to trials, it is not strange that 
the Appellate Court finds that there has 
been error, and awards a new trial. By 
the time the new trial is held some of the 
witnesses may be gone, the memory of 
those who remain has become uncertain, 
a general indifference prevails, and the 
belief is nearly universal that because a 
new trial has been granted the defendant 
is going to be acquitted. Such belief is 
always an important factor in securing 
an acquittal. In case of a homicide, the 
dead man is forgotten, and the sympa- 
thies are with the living defendant. All 
these matters combine in favor of the 
defendant and against the public, and, as 
experience shows, too often result in a 
guilty man’s escaping punishment. Such 
result is a tacit admission that there is 
something radically wrong in our present 
modes of criminal procedure. It encour- 
ages crime, for if the evil disposed be- 
lieve that there is little probability of 
punishment, what is there to deter them 
from crime? We shall check the in- 
crease of crime only when the would-be 
wrongdoer feels that there is a moral 
certainty that his crime will be promptly 
punished. Is it strange that a community 
incensed by some atrocious offense, 
aware of the common experience of crim- 
inal proceedings, takes the law into its 
own hands and summarily punishes the 
offender ? 

But this is not the only result. The 
stress of the litigation is transferred from 
the trial to the Appellate Court. The 
work done in the former, and this is true 
in both civil and criminal cases, is large- 
ly in laying the foundations for the real 
contest in the latter court. Corporations 
and other suitors with much litigation 
send to look after the nominal trial in 
the trial courts young men of little ex- 
perience, with instructions to object to 
everything offered by the other side, to 
offer all possible testimony, and to except 
to all adverse rulings. Stenographers 
are present, and the whole proceedings 
are taken down. The case is transferred 
at the will of the defeated party to the 
Appellate Court, and the real litigation 
begins. Counsel upon whom the corpo- 
rations rely prepare to fight over the 
questions presented to, but, in fact, not 
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litigated in, the trial court. Thus great 
injustice is done to both the trial and 
Appellate Courts, and through that in- 
justice the community as a whole suffers. 
The position of the former is belittled. 
It is conscious that it is doing only pre- 
paratory work. This tends to create a 
feeling of indifference in both judge and 
jury. They more willingly yield to 
prejudice and local feeling because of the 
belief that an Appellate Court will review 
their action, and, assuming that it is free 
from both prejudice and local feeling, 
trust it to do that which they themselves 
ought to do. There is thus an uncon- 
scious shirking of responsibility. It is 
so easy for one whose force of character 
is not of the strongest to bend a little to 
local feeling, when he knows that that 
feeling may determine his re-election or 
his social standing, and to ease his con- 
science by the reflection that an Appel- 
late Court (whose continuance in office 
is longer, perhaps for life, and at any rate 
whose constituency may extend through 
the State) will see that absolute justice is 
done. Not only is this true, but the com- 
munity, fully aware of this, becomes less 
careful in respect to the character and 
ability of the trial judges, and the jury 
standard is steadily lowered. 

It is also an injustice to the Appellate 
Courts. Their dockets are crowded be- 
yond measure. One great complaint 
throughout the country to-day is of the 
delay in proceedings in the Appellate 
Courts, a delay consequent upon the fact 
that there are so manv cases unnecessa- 
rily brought to them. Tho a defeated 
party has no expectation of securing a 
reversal, he exercises his right of appeal, 
“running for luck,” as the expression is, 
or in the hope of making a profitable 
compromise. I was assured by one in 
a position to know that in a single State 
one of the great railroad corporations, by 
appealing every judgment against it to 
the Supreme Court of the State—that 
court having a crowded docket—made 
enough in compromising the judgments 
rendered against it in the trial courts to 
pay the entire cost of its legal depart- 
ment. How simple this is. A party re- 


covers a judgment against the corpora- 
tion for, say, $5,000. The case is ap- 
pealed. He knows that a review in the 
Supreme Court is not possible for two, 
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three or four years. Some technical 
error may cause a reversal, and then 
after a second trial there is the same long 
delay. He is offered $3,000 to settle the 
judgment. How strong the temptation 
of such an offer! Yet one cannot but 
inquire whether this is the best result of 
judicial proceedings. 

Further, the very multitude of cases 
taken to the Appellate Courts so burden 
them that they are unable to give that 
full consideration to each case which it 
deserves. The judges work under con- 
stant pressure. They see before them a 
great volume of litigation and know that 
the parties thereto desire and have a right 
to a speedy determination of their cases, 
and so are constantly tempted to hasten 
them through without that careful study 
and consideration which many cases de- 
mand. The general character of Appel- 
late decisions would be improved and 
thus the public would be benefited if half 
the present number of cases were not 
taken to such courts. 

But, it may be said, if there is no right 
of appeal what is the use of Appellate 
Courts; would not my suggestion do 
away with all necessity or excuse for such 
courts? Parties who make that argu- 
ment misunderstand my position. I be- 
lieve in granting full power to Appellate 
Courts to review the judgments of trial 
courts, but what I object to is the right 
of the party defeated in the one court to 
compel such review in the other. I have 
no doubt there are cases that require re- 
view, but whether there be a review with 
the consequent delay should be deter- 
mined by the Appellate Court in the ex- 
ercise of a sound discretion, upon fixed 
rules, and not upon the will of the beaten 
party. In other words, the judgment 
of a trial court should remain final unless 
on application to the Appellate Court, or 
some judge thereof, it or he shall certify 
that there is probable reason to believe 
that injustice has been done. No appeal 
on a mere certificate of probable error. 
So far as possible limit the application 
of the rule of the presumption of injury 
from the fact of error. Let me illustrate 
by an oft-told story: A witness having 
testified on a trial that at a certain trans- 
action another party named Mary was 
present, was asked what Mary said. The 
question was objected to. After a long 
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argument the court ruled that the ques- 
tion might be answered, and the answer 
was, Mary said nothing. Now suppose 
the court had ruled the question improper 
and no answer had been given; if the 
Appellate Court, on careful examination, 
should find that it was proper and clearly 
admitted of an answer relative to the 
issues and favorable to the party making 
it, it would order a reversal in favor of 
such party, because from the fact of er- 
ror there is a presumption of injury. In 
such a case the rule should be that wher- 
ever testimony is offered and ruled out 
it must be taken down, not in the pres- 
ence of the jury, but so that it could be 
incorporated into the record and the Ap- 
pellate Court enabled to say whether it 
would have brought about a different 
conclusion. 

Especially should the trial court, or 
any judge of equal rank, be debarred 
from allowing an appeal or stay of pro- 
ceedings. The former should not be per- 
mitted to seek relief from responsibility 
by sending the case to an Appellate Court. 
Neither should one who has had nothing 
to do with the trial and will have nothing 
to do with the further consideration of 
the case be allowed to stay the proceed- 
ings and compel an Appellate Court to 
examine a case which no member of that 
court may consider worthy of review. 
The whole control of appellate proceed- 
ings ought to be in the Appellate Court 
and no case brought to that court unless 
in the judgment of the court or some 
member thereof there is reason to believe 
that injustice has been done. We ought 
to emphasize the truth that results are 
more important than procedure, that sub- 
stance is greater than form. Under such 
a rule parties would know that in the 
trial court must be the stress of litigation. 
Its judges and jurors would feel that 
upon them was the real responsibility. 

It may be urged that without the right 
of appeal an innocent man would often 
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be punished, but surely there is very lit- 
tle danger of such a result. Experience 
in those jurisdictions in which there is 
no right of appeal affirms this. The con- 
ditions of a criminal trial all favor the 
defendant. He may be a witness in his 
own behalf, and thus show what connec- 
tion, if any, he had with the alleged crime. 
The burden of proof is on the State. The 
defendant is presumed innocent, and he 
can be convicted only when his guilt is 
established beyond a reasonable doubt. 
He is entitled to counsel and the attend- 
ance of witnesses. He has every oppor- 
tunity which the ingenuity of man has 
yet been able to suggest to defend him- 
self against the charge. If it be said that 
popular prejudice or temporary feeling 
may influence a jury to ignore all guar- 
anties of protection to innocence, and in 
face of the testimony do grievous wrong, 
especially when the defendant is some 
non-resident or unpopular citizen, it must 
be borne in mind that no conscientious 
judge will let a verdict stand of whose 
justice he is not satisfied. In addition, 
the power of review would be a guaranty 
that no injustice was accomplished. It 
may also be added that the responsibility 
of a locality for the administration of 
justice as well as the management of its 
fiscal affairs is a great desideratum. The 
principle of home rule is applicable not 
merely to administrative affairs, but 
equally to judicial matters, for a commu- 
nity will soon find that if injustice pre- 
vails it is cursed thereby. Capital will 
avoid it, business will keep away from 
it, and its wrong will be its own undoing. 

One thing is clear and should always 
be borne in mind. Whatever the sifting 
process of successive appeals may accom- 
plish in ascertaining the exact truth, jus- 
tice delayed is often justice denied. The 
early end of every litigation should be 
one- of the great objects of all judicial 
proceedings. 

Wasuinoron, D. C, 






























Training Wild Beasts 


BY HERNANN BOGER 


{Mr. Boger is the animal trainer for Carl Hagenbeck in this country. He speaks 
fair English, but wes assisted in his exposition of the trainer’s art by Manager Wil- 
liams, who has had a long and varied experience in his present position.—EDITOR. ] 





lions, elephants, pythons, leop- 
ards and great apes, and a 
telegram to an agent at Singa- 
pore sets the machinery go- 
ing. He sends an expedition 
into the jungle, and the men 
collect the tigers, pythons, 
elephants and orang outrangs 
that are wanted and ship them 
to headquarters, whence they 
are distributed to the pur- 
chasers. 

On the voyage to Europe 
these emigrants always suffer 
considerably and _ therefore 
they need sympathetic medical 
attendance, which, by this 
time, I was prepared to give. 


Untrained Young Polar Bear. Once the Property of Thomas W. It is not every doctor who 
Lawson, Esq. From Photograph Taken at Bartel’s Wild feels competent to undertake 


Animal Farm, Jersey City, N. J. 


HAVE always been fond of animals 
and I never saw the creature that 
I was afraid to handle. When, 
therefore, I found myself attached to 
Hagenbeck’s Menagerie at Hamburg, in 
Germany, I was much pleased. It is the 
great wholesale emporium for wild 
beasts in the world. The Hagenbecks 
have been in the business for four gen- 
erations, and in their Zoological Gardens 
all the denizens of the jungle are gath- 
ered, not by scores but by hundreds. I 
went to Hagenbeck’s as a landscape gar- 
dener, but I could not stay away from 
the cages. I was all the time working 
around them, helping the keepers and 
feeding or attending to the beasts. It 
was in me to be a trainer. 

After I had been with the Hagenbecks 
for two years I got an opportunity to 
go to Singapore for a cargo of fresh 
caught wild beasts, and of course I 
jumped at the chance. Orders come to 
the firm from all over Europe and Amer- 
ica for tigers, bears, buffaloes, camels, 


charge of a tiger with a bad 
stomach ache or a leopard with a thorn 
in his paw, or an elephant or orang 
outang with fever or pneumonia, or 
a python suffering from homesick- 
ness. Somehow the average physician 
does not seem able to establish in the 
mind of the patient that confidence in 
his skill which is so necessary to suc- 
cessful treatment. I, however, had had 
a large and extensive practice in our 
home gardens, and tho I cannot say that 
I achieved general popularity by means 
of the doses and pills that I distributed, 
nevertheless I was at least as much of a 
favorite with my patients as any other 
man engaged in the same business. 
Elephants, and in fact all the hay eat- 
ing animals, are good patients. The ele- 
phant suffers chiefly *from colds and 
fevers, and the dose for him generally 
consists of a pail of hot whisky, which he 
absorbs with equanimity. Bears will 
take anything at all in the shape of medi- 
cine, provided it is sweetened. If it is 
pills that are to be administered, we give 
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them in an apple or a banana, and the 
bear bolts the dose without suspecting it. 

Not so with the cat animals. It is an 
awful job to get them to take bitter medi- 
cine or anything the smell of which they 
dislike. I was on exceedingly good 
terms with a leopard, who caught cold, 
and I tried to give him medicine that was 
to be taken at the rate of a teaspoonful 
every two hours. He took the first tea- 
spoonful after a deal of coaxing and just 
to please me, but when I came to give 
him another dose he made a slap that 
knocked me and the bottle flying. Poor 
fellow, he afterward died with his head 
on my shoulder. 

The lions, tigers and leopards have a 
very keen sense of smell, and the only 
way to have them take their medicine is 
thoroughly to disguise the odor. 

Every young animal from the jungle 
suffers from climatic fever, and at from 

twelve to fourteen months of age all the 
cat animals change their teeth and are 
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sick in consequence. They need careful 
attention or they will go off very quickly 
—sometimes in twenty-four hours from 
the apparent beginning of their sickness. 
On one transport alone we lost seven- 
teen out of thirty elephants. As the ani- 
mals in greatest demand for menageries 
are far from cheap, it will be seen that it 
is good policy to give them the best of 
care and attention. The following table 
will give an idea of fair prices for these 
beasts and average length of life in me- 
nageries : 
Average life in 


Menagerie. 

Years. Value. 
en OREO O ELT $5,000.00 
NY Mo so orale 15 1,500.00 
8 ey ere I2 200.00 
RES Rete 12 1,000.00 
f° gf) a 2,500.00 
Siberian Tiger.............12 4,000.00 
. | a er eee 20 1,000.00 


Of course these prices are only av- 
erages and do not apply to trained ani- 
mals. A well trained lion is 











worth about $5,000, and is not on 
the market at that price. I have 
the very best tiger in all the 
world—TI can sleep with him, and 
he knows everything. I would 
not take $10,000 for him. On 
the other hand, there are lions 
that can be bought for $100. 
Some tigers, also, are very 
cheap. Those are the ones born 
in captivity. They are not much 
good, being degenerates in every 
respect. Their bones are soft and 
their brains are poor. The great 
manageries of the world won’t 
take them at all. 

Some of the white bears are 
worth a good deal more than I 
have stated. Singularly enough, 
in spite of their violent change 
of climate, they are seldom sick. 
A tank of water and plenty of 
fish is about all that the white 
bear needs to keep him in good 
order. 

The price I name for the Si- 
berian tiger is alsolow. I doubt 
that orders for good Siberian 
tigers could be filled at that 
price. They are rare beasts, 








The Trick Elephant 


tremendous in size and having 
coats of hair five or six inches 
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long. There is a fine specimen 
in Bronx Park. 

So having, after a fashion, 
graduated as physician in ordi- 
nary to all sorts of wild beasts, 
I was sent to Singapore to help 
escort a cargo of them home. 

They catch the elephants in 
inclosures by means of other ele- 
phants, and they catch the lions 
and leopards and tigers in traps 
and pits. The python is jailed 
by a somewhat mean trick. 
When his whereabouts has been 
ascertained a house for the 
python is built of bamboo and 
in this a kid is tied. A small 
hole is left for entrance. By and 
by the python comes on the scene 
and smiles. Then he appro- 
priates the kid and afterward 
attempts to seek the seclusion of 
his cave. To his astonishment 
he finds that the hole that was 
large enough for entrance is not 
large enough for egress. Being 
a philosopher, however, he takes 
this discovery calmly and coils 
up to sleep on the matter. When 
the men come back they bag the 














python’s head and trundle him 
into a bamboo cage on a cart and 
away he goes to Europe. Some- 
times, tho, a twenty-foot python will 
make a great fight, hissing like an en- 
raged clacque at a Parisian theater and 
struggling with great strength. But all 
the power in a twenty-foot python is in 
the first seven feet back from his nose, 
and if he has four men sitting on him in 
the neighborhood of his neck the lashing 
of his remaining length is quite harmless, 
except that the stroke of his tail across 
one’s face certainly smarts. Pythons are 
often caught with the lasso, and so are 
lions, tigers and leopards. 

We had a successful voyage, and when 
I returned to Hamburg I told Mr. Ha- 
genbeck that I wanted to be a trainer, 
and he allowed me to go to work getting 
a group of animals ready for exhibition. 

The first pair I selected of my group 
consisted of a lion and lioness. They 
were wild, just from the African desert, 
and accordingly were very intelligent. 
All the wild stock is bound to be good, 
because the animals have had to get their 
own living, and that makes them sharp. 





The Dancing Bear 


The first thing that I did was to get the 
lion and lioness used to having me about 
them. That was accomplished by going 
into their cage, feeding and attending on 
them. I carried a whip and used it when 
they were ugly. After a time I brought 
in a box, and having shut the lioness up 
in a compartment by herself, I told the 
lion to sit on the box. He understood 
what I meant, but he would not obey. 
So I put a rope around his neck and 
dragged him up on the box after a fight 
in which I had to use both ends of the 
whip. He cut mea little with his claws, 
but I dodged and whipped him, and 
when he came at me seriously I fired 
blank cartridges in his face from a pistol 
held in my left hand. The fire and noise 
frightened him and he made up his mind 
that I was a good person to leave alone. 
Then he mounted the box, but imme- 
diately got down again. So I whipped 
him, hauled him up again, and made him 
sit down and stay down. 

Working eight hours a day at this lion 
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I soon taught him a few tricks, reward- 
ing him when he was good and punish- 
ing him when he was bad. When I got 
him in pretty good working order I took 
up the training of the lioness, who was 
more excitable and vicious, and who 
left the marks of her claws on my face 
and hands on several occasions. I final- 
ly taught her ladyship that she must do 
as she was told, and when she thorough- 
ly understood that we got along quite 
nicely together. 

The lion is not such a bad fellow at 
all. He is rather lazy and has a vein of 
philosophy in his nature. The tiger, on 
the other hand, does not look at things in 
that way. He is very stubborn. If he 
makes up his mind that he will not do 
as he is told his trainer may kill him, but 
he will not yield. 

After working stedfastly for several 
months I had at the end of that 
time a group of trained animals that 
was ready for exhibition. This con- 
sisted of 4 tigers, 3 lions, 1 lioness, 3 
polar bears, 2 black bears, 3 leopards, 
2 pumas, I cheetah, 5 boarhounds and a 
big queer looking hybrid, half lion, half 
tiger, the only one in the world. In 
selecting these animals I had the ad- 
vantage of a very large choice, because, 
as I say, our establishment had them 
by wholesale. I tried many and selected 
the best material. It is only here and 
there that one finds an animal that can 
be well trained. Some never get the 
lesson through their heads, and we have 
to pass them back and try others in their 
places. It is not a question of vicious- 
ness. We have no objection to vicious 
lions and tigers; we like them to growl 
and snap during the performance. It 
shows well. But they must be intelli- 
gent and responsive. 

As I increased my group by bringing 
in new animals, of course, there were 
troubles. The creatures would fight, at 
times, and I had to make peace with the 
whip and the pistol. I have never used 
any red hot irons and don’t approve of 
them. Sometimes a beast was killed. One 
of my very best performers is a leopard 
that has killed a cheetah, two boarhounds, 
a tiger and a polar bear, I thrashed him 
each time till he could not stand, but 
periodically he seems to get filled up 
with spite that must burst out at one of 
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his messmates. It surprises some people 
to learn that a leopard can kill a tiger or 
a polar bear, but the leopard has teeth 
like razors, and he uses them on the 


throat in every instance. His attack is 
so sudden that he has the other animal 
by the windpipe before it can do any- 
thing. He is away in a minute, each 
time leaving his victim dying. One of 
my performing tigers killed a brown 
bear a short time ago, but, taken on the 
whole, the family gets along very well. 

I look upon the bears as the most dan- 
gerous members of the group, because 
they don’t give any warning when they 
are in a bad temper. I can tell when any 
of my lions or tigers are angry by the 
look in their eyes and the motion of their 
tails, but the bear keeps his head down 
and the trainer does not know that there 
is anything the matter till the bear has 
bim. 

I don’t like bears very much. We say 
in Germany that the bear has seven 
senses; four silly and three crazy,and tho 
this is something of a slander, neverthe- 
less the bear is a somewhat stupid beast 
and it takes a lot of cudgelling to get 
the knowledge of the necessary tricks 
through his thick head. 

The puma, too, is a stupid beast. All 
pumas are crazy. They can’t keep their 
seats during the performances, and the 
male always wants to jump at the throat 
of a lion or tiger. They give me a deal 
of trouble. 

On the other hand, a good lion or tiger 
knows almost as much as a human being. 
My clown lion watches my eyes and 
knows perfectly well whether I am in 
fun or in earnest in the orders I give. 
If he sees that I am in fun he disobeys 
comically, while if I am in earnest he is 
all business at once. 

Bears and pumas have little or no 
sense of humor, while lions and tigers 
have plenty, especially the tigers. In the 
mornings, when there is nobody about, 
I let my group play in the big arena. It 
is a sight to see the tigers then, especially 
the biggest and best, our great performer, 
who stands on his hind legs with his 
forepaws on myshoulders,andtakes from 
my hand a small piece of meat held high 
above my head. He growls and rushes 
about, making tremendous leaps over the 
backs of his companions; his ears cocked 














up, his tail stiffened straight, and a grin 
of genuine fun on his face. He stirs up 
one of his companions to box with him. 
They have a mock battle, and roll on the 
floor growling and pretending to claw 
and bite. Suddenly the tiger is away 
again, bounding about like lightning, 
mad with the joy of living and glorying 
in the exercise of his immense strength 
and activity. All the lions and tigers 
play like kittens or children, and they all 
enjoy practical jokes, concerning which 
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course when I find one of my lions or - 


tigers out of temper I excuse some 
things, as one would excuse a man who 
is ill. But they must go through their 
act, because the audience expects it. 

I am often asked how it is possible to 
train lions and tigers to leap through 
burning hoops. That does look puzzling 
to one on the outside, but it is not so 
wonderful after all. Fire terrifies the 
wild animal, it is true, and instinct 
would make him fear the burning hoop; 
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Group of Performing Lions with Trainer 


they have their own ideas. Generally 
the point of the joke is to frighten or 
startle one another. 

The big dogs so often seen in the arena 
are all German boarhounds. They have 
no special use. They merely make up the 
group. People think that they are there 
to overawe the lions and tigers, but that 
is nonsense. A lion or tiger could kill 
any dog with one blow. 

It would hardly be fair to tell all the 
secrets of training, but without going too 
far I can reveal enough to inform the 
reader generally. First, then, we get 
good material ; next we work eight hours 
a day for months on that material, hav- 
ing patience till the animal understands, 
and then when he does understand insist- 
ing on obedience. If they won’t obey 
they get the whip, and they know it. Of 





but he can be cornered, so that he has 
to jump through the hoop to escape be- 
ing prodded. When he finds that the 
fire does not hurt him he gradually loses 
his fear of it, and after a time jumps at 
the word of command, and thus we get 
the tiger that rides on the back of an 
elephant and leaps through blazing 
hoops. 

The lion that rides a bicycle, the lions 
that draw cars, and the black-maned lion 
that rode on the horse and jumped over 
sheets of cloth like any other circus per- 
former, are, or were, the results of many 
months of hard work in the way of train- 
ing. There are few traditions in our 
art. Most trainers make their own meth- 
ods as they go along, and they keep 
them to themselves as far as they can. 
Very absurd things often happen as a 
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result of contact of the jungle folk with 
the appurtenances of civilization. When 
first I hitched my pet tiger to a car he 
was panic stricken. No pussy cat with 
walnuts on his feet was ever more fright- 
ened. He flew around like mad, and 
finally reduced the car to splinters. He 
did not know what in the world it was 
that had him, but was quite sure the 
thing was uncanny. All the beasts are 
superstitious and in great fear of the 
unknown. 

I laughed till the tears rolled down 
my cheeks to see the tiger’s fright, but 
he spoiled a good car for me and his next 
lesson was witha rope. That also fright- 
ened him, but not so much as the car, and 
after a while he got used to the rope and 
gradually suffered me to impose some- 
thing more, till I was able to hitch him 
to another car which he did not break. 

Of all the big animals elephants are 
the most intelligent arfd the easiest to 
train. We have elephants performing 
that are only four months out of the 
jungle, yet have thoroughly adapted 
themselves to show life, and are healthy, 
contented and good natured—even full 
of jokes. Some people say that deep 
down in their hearts all elephants are 
malignant, but that isn’t true of female 
elephants. All male elephants are dan- 
gerous at certain times, and shows all 
over this country are getting rid of them. 
I don’t believe that there are more than 
three or four male elephants in the coun- 
try, and those will soon be gone. They 
are no use for breeding, as their progeny 
is practically worthless. It lacks the 
jungle vim. 

Dogs and horses come next to 
elephants in the matter of intelligence, 
and after them the seals and sea lions are 
reckoned. These latter certainly know 
a great deal, and can do wonders in spite 
of their ungainly shape. 

The big sea lion that balances the ball 
on his nose in such a clever manner— 
catching it when thrown by the man and 
juggling it with unerring dexterity— 
does-not much resemble a racehorse, but 
he can bound like a kangeroo and go 
faster than a sprinter. People think that 
he ought to be easy to train because he 
cannot catch his trainer, but that is a, 
mistake. He could catch any man, and 
many times his trainer has to climb 
up the bars of the arena in order to es- 
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cape from him. He took a clean bite out 
of his trainer the other day, being an- 
gered about something. He would not 
have done that but that the man’s back 
was turned—a carelessness that probably 
won't be repeated. 

I think that trainers, like poets, are 
born. Hundreds try the business at our 
place in Hamburg, but soon demonstrate 
that they are not meant for it and give 
it up. They never go higher than clean- 
ing cages. If a man is afraid of the 
beasts they know it instantly, and pre- 
sume on it. A trainer must know no 
fear, and he must be inexorable. He 
must convince the animals that he is 
their master and will compel obedience. 
A man must, in the first place, be con- 
stitutionally equipped for the trainer’s 
place, and then he ought to have served 
an apprenticeship around the cages. I 
was a keeper for two years before I be- 
came a trainer. 

Many men who watch our perform- 
ance here declare that handling lions and 
tigers is easy, and oftentimes a party of 
friends comes to the manager’s office 
after the performance with the announce- 
ment: 

“ Here’s a man who says that: he is 
not afraid to go in with the lions and 
tigers. He says that he can make them 
do their act just as well as their trainer 
can.” e 

The man who did the boasting always 
depends on our management saying, 
“No. You can’t go in those cages. The 
beasts would eat you up.” 

But we have a different way of dealing 
with such cases. We tell the man that 
on account of the trouble made for us by 
the heirs of rash strangers who have 
gone in with the lions and tigers and 
have been devoured, we now find it neces- 
sary to have written agreements with men 
in which they themselves should expressly 
assume all responsibility for the conse- 
quences. We produce a printed agreement 
form, with ghastly blanks for particulars 
of death or mutilation, and quite often the 
boaster, pushed on by his friends, signs 
it, but he never reaches the cage. By the 
time he has signed the agreement his 
hair is standing up, and he is fairly 
sweating blood. If an opportunity is 
given him he generally bolts for home, 
tho now and then we have some frank 
fellow who, after signing the agreement 














and going away to wait for the next per- 
formance, returns and blurts out: 

“Say, boss, that doesn’t go.” 

“What doesn’t go?” 

“That about me training the wild 
tigers and things.” 

“Why, we’ve made all the arrange- 
ments for you, and our announcer is 
going to tell the people about your act. 
They like something risky, and we ex- 
> pect a big attendance. The folks will be 

. looking to see you eaten.” 

“ Well, I won’t be there. That’s all 
there is about it. I was just bluffing, and 
I can’t make good. D’ye see? I thought 
I could get that brag off and astonish 
my friends, but I never had any inten- 
tion of trying to make those 
tigers do stunts.” 

And away he goes, temporarily 
cured of bragging. Ofallthe — 
hundreds of strange men 
who since our show came 
to this country have of- 
fered to go in the cages 
and make the beasts 
perform, not one ever 
came back to keep 

. his word. 

And they were 
right to keep away 
from the business. 
Sooner or later the 
beasts kill nearly 
every trainer. I 
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The Blue Sky 


BY JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN 


BuvE as the forest ty tome pure as the eyes of a maiden, 
the turquoise, calm as the coming of sleep, 


Clear as the rays o 
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don’t know any who died of old age. The 
trainers are covered with marks of claws 
and teeth, and they earn their salaries. 
I have, as I have said, the very best 
tiger in all the world. I know him well, 
and I believe that he is sincerely attached 
to me. He is the big fellow who is in 
the middle when all the animals of my 
group lie down together in a row fac- 
ing the audience. As they are lying there 
I make a great spring, and throw myself 
full length across their backs. After re- 
maining still for a few moments, I reach 
forward, putting my arm about my big 
tiger’s neck, I open his mouth to its 
fullest extent and put my head in it. 
Of course I believe that that good tiger 
would never hurt me. I am sure of it. 
Still, other trainers have been equally 
sure, yet turned out to be mistaken. 
And the tiger is not the only 
one from whom there is dan- 
ger. Any one of the group 
might turn on me _ while 
I am lying down across 
their backs, and I would 
not be able to escape. 
But if there wasn’t 
any danger the 
people would not 
care to see the per- 
formance and there 
_ would be no high 
ite salaries for the 
trainers. 
New York City. 











Liquid as waters of ocean, living and changeful and tender, 
Nearest and fairest of mysteries, heart-moving, soul-stirring deep. 


Thine is the glory we see when we strive to pierce through the silence, 
Looking away into emptiness, probing the dizzy unknown, 

Facing the void and the vacancy, leaving the tried and familiar, 
Sending the sight into space, from the world to wander alone. 


Fair is the tender blue that the earth’s white mists are enfolding, 
Clearer and purer still the farther we gaze from the sod, 
Deepest and dearest of all where the sight is lost in the wonder,— 
This is the beauty of space. What must be the beauty of God! 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 








Every Man His 


HE journalistic idea for which I ask 

the attention of capitalists is, l 

think, an idea of Coleridge’s. The 

plan of a literary journal in which-every 

author should criticise his own book oc- 

curs, if I remember rightly, in the reply 

of Godwin to a letter, never seen by me, 

in which Coleridge moots his project. 

The virtuous father-in-law of Shelley 
would have nothing 
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Own Reviewer 


least he used to do so, just like those of 
other people. 

Now, setting aside persons of mere 
empty vanity, who cannot see things as 
they are, it is my impression that authors 
and artists would be the best critics of 
their own works. The first time that a 
writer opens his own volume, after it has 
gone beyond his control, is usually a mo- 

ment of bitter dis- 





to do with the mat- 
ter,asdeeming it im- 
proper that a writer 
should express his 
opinion about his 
own work. Appar- 
ently Godwin feared 
that men would puff 
themselves, but Cole- 
ridge seems to have 
seen more deeply 
into the matter. If 
any capitalist in this 
more liberal and 
philosophic age 
starts Every Man 
His Own Reviewer, 
his great difficulty 
will still be to get 
good men to write 
in it. At first blush, 








enchantment. He is 
likely, at least I am 
likely, to perceive 
misprints, and clum- 
sy sentences, awk- 
ward or _ obscure, 
which in some 
mysterious way es- 
caped his _ notice 
when he read, time 
after time, his proof 
sheets. No hurried 
critic is half so 
likely to find out 
and censure these 
things as the author 
himself. He throws 
his book aside, and 
wants never to see 
it again. Give us my 
new literary jour- 
nal and he will joy- 








but perhaps a 
first blush only, the 
notion does seem 
immodest. Even novelists who advertise 
themselves by wearing long hair and ec- 
centric costumes, by babbling to review- 
ers about themselves and their methods, 
and by “nobbling the press” as far as 
in them lies, will shrink from reviewing 
themselves. But Sir Walter Scott did it, 
better than any other man could have 
done it, in The Quarterly Review. 
Macaulay said that, if he reviewed his 
own History of England, he could con- 
siderably damage its reputation; and no 
man then in England could probably 
have criticised Macaulay so well, and so 
tartly, as Macaulay himself. M. Jules 
Le Maitre does criticise his own plays, at 
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fully condemn his 
mistakes. Perhaps 
his publisher may not enjoy this frank- 
ness ; that is another question. Long ago. 
I was asked by a newspaper editor to re- 
view, anonymously, a volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to which I had 
contributed an article on Moliére. Too 
late for correction I had discovered 
errors which only a person who had 
worked hard at the subject was likely to 
notice. These blunders I rebuked, but 
the editor of the Encyclopedia was not 
pleased by my candor. Perhaps publish- 
ers may agree with that editor. 

Apart from little slips in dates and 
facts, an author is never so well fitted to 
write his book as just after he has let it 
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pass out of his hands. He now at last 
sees his topic steadily and sees it whole. 
Hitherto he has only seen it piecemeal. 
Now he knows that he ought to have 
handled it differently; that in one place 
he ought to have been more copious, in 
another more condensed. Perhaps. in a 
difficult historical problem he ought, as 
it were, to have given the judge’s sum- 
ming up, not the arguments and the min- 
ute investigation of evidence in detail, 
which it is the business of the advocates 
on either side of the question to produce. 
These might be relegated to an appendix, 
where scarce any one will read them. 
But just as few will read them where 
they stand, in the body of the work. The 
public will skip them, a bad thing for 
the book and its author. 

That author, at all events, now sees 
all round his subject, as he never saw 
all round it before, and therefore he is 
most competent to criticise it, or he ought 
to be. My new invented periodical would 
give him his opportunity. In actual prac- 
tice he is apt to say a little part of his 
say in a preface. Nobody reads it but 
reviewers, who often read no more of 
the book, and turn all the writer’s admis- 
sions against him, without having more 
than a smattering of knowledge of the 
subject in hand. Many books on un- 
familiar topics are practically not criti- 
cised at all, tho noticed in many journals, 
because specialists do not write reviews, 
and reviewers are very seldom special- 
ists. To review Macaulay’s History, a 
critic should have gone over the whole 
ground, studying the original documents. 
We can seldom find any reviewer, except 
the author himself, who will take this 
trouble. 

It would thus appear that of serious 
books, of “ non-fiction” (as the Bulletin 
of the New York Free Libraries puts it), 
the author, if an honest man, is the best 
critic. He has no chance, unless I find a 
capitalist to start Every Man His Own 
Reviewer. If an author could afford it, 
his best plan would be to write his book, 
to have it printed, to put it aside for six 
months, to re-read all his authorities, and 
then to re-write his book “ from cover 
to cover.” But want of time, and money, 
and the nervous desire to finish a task 
and be done with it, seldom permit au- 
thors to adopt these counsels of perfec- 
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tion. Every Man His Own Reviewer 
would give authors a place of repentance. 
Coleridge, in his idealistic way of look- 
ing at matters, must have perceived all 
of these things. But Godwin probably 
thought that the self-reviewing author 
would only draw attention to his own 
merits. Well, these also stand a great 
risk of being overlooked by critics, who, 
not having a full knowledge of the sub- 
ject treated, do not know what the au- 
thor’s merits are; cannot appreciate his 
original and novel contributions to 
knowledge, and his dissipation of tra- 
ditional errors. The author is one of the 
few men who is able to point out his own 
qualities as well as his defects. But this, 
unluckily, is just what- the author, like 
Godwin, would probably feel unable to 
do, at least unless all other authors were 
doing it. Even now, when a number of 
authors are advertising themselves vari- 
ously, all do not. In belles lettres, of 
course, for a writer to point out his own 
merits, would be especially difficult. 
Thackeray might say to himself, about a 
famous passage, “ There’s genius!” and 
say so with truth, but he would scarcely 
go so far in Every Man His Own Re- 
viewer. The poet could not, in cold 
blood and in print, say, “There is a 
colossal passage!” “ Please observe the 
charm of this stanza,” and so forth. 

The novelist, probably, when his tale 
is told, sees how he might have told it 
much better in all respects. If he has 
any measure of power of self-estimate, he 
must often be inclined to cry, like the 
repentant Master of Gray, “ Would to 
God that I could get back by-gones.” He 
might, in fact, be a most interesting and 
instructive self-reviewer, showing how 
he was prolix here and inconsistent there, 
and how much better his work could 
have been done. But he certainly would 
find it hard to do justice to his own suc- 
cesses and merits. 

On the whole, then, tho all men would 
like to be their own reviewers ; tho many 
would be their own best reviewers, my 
proposed journal could perhaps be no 
better than a place of repentance for au- 
thors, each erecting and standing in his 
own pillory. It may be that Godwin was 
right, and that, tho my sympathies are 
with the invention of Coleridge, Col- 
eridge was wrong. The experiment, 
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however, is still to be tried by the capital- 
ist. I do not mind editing Every Man 
His Own Reviewer, but 1 do not pro- 
pose to be a contributor, at least to the 
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early numbers. One would rather wait 
to see how the public will take the enter- 
prise. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Venezuelan Case at the Hague 


BY WILLIAM L. PENFIELD 


{Mr. Penfield is the Solicitor of the Department of State, and is now at The Hague 


with Mr. Bowen as counsel for the United States and Venezuela. 


Next week we shall 


print an article from Mr. W. TT. Stead on the opening at The Hague from an English- 


man’s standpoint.—EDITOR. | 


HE second Permanent Court of 
Arbitration convened at The 
Hague to-day (October Ist, 

1903). The Court consists of three arbi- 
trators who were appointed by the Em- 
peror of Russia pursuant to the protocols 
between the eleven arbitrating states. On 
the one side are the Allied Powers of 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy, and 
on the other Venezuela, the United 
States, Mexico, Belgium, Spain, France, 
Holland and Sweden and Norway. The 
question at issue arose in 1902-3 out of 
the warlike measures taken by the allies 
and the diplomatic action taken by other 
creditor states to secure the payment of 
their claims against Venezuela. This ac- 
tion resulted in the assignment by Vene- 
zuela of thirty per cent. of the customs 
revenues of the ports of La Guayra and 
Puerto Cabello for the purpose of satis- 
fying such claims as were not paid in 
hand. The allies contend that their ac- 
tion led to the making of this assignment 
and the securing of the fund; and that, 
on principles of equity, their claims 
should be first paid out of the trust fund. 
The other creditor states contend that the 
claims of their citizens should be paid 
concurrently and rateably with those of 
the allies out of this fund, which was 
expressly assigned by Venezuela for the 
benefit of all the claimants. They con- 
tend that an award giving preference to 
the allies would encourage the resort to 
war for the collection of such claims. 
Viewed superficially, the pecuniary im- 
portance of the issues involved does not 
appear to be great; but considered ethic- 
ally, they are of higher import and their 





decision may exert an important influ- 
ence on international relations. For they 
involve the interesting question which is 
not unlikely to arise in the future out of 
demands concurrently made and pressed 
by several creditor states against a com- 
mon debtor state. May one or more 
creditor states, declaring war against the 
debtor, rightfully demand the assignment 
by the latter of all, or a large portion, of 
its revenues to secure the payment of its 
claims to the exclusion of the claims of 
other creditor states? Must the latter 
hasten to declare war in order to secure 
equality of treatment in the payment of 
their claims? 

By the protocols the Court was to have 
been organized on September 1st. But 
on account of unfortunate delays, not 
due to any neglect on the part of Vene- 
zuela, the United States, or the Emperor 
of Russia, only one of the arbitrators had 
been appointed. The representatives of 
the different states met in the court room 
on that day, and only one arbitrator, 
Count Mouravieff, appeared and an- 
nounced that the remaining arbitrators 
would probably be appointed and the 
Court organized on October Ist. An ad- 
journment was accordingly taken. 

The opening session of the Court on 
October Ist presented an animating scene. 
Attracted by the interesting occasion, nu- 
merous spectators gathered in the court 
room, including many of the diplomatic 
representatives of the arbitrating states 
as well as their counsel and the members 
of the court. Count Mouravieff, the 
Russian Minister of Justice, was ap- 
pointed President of the Tribunal, and in 
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brief but eloquent words declared the 
Court open. The other arbitrators are 
Prof. Henri Lammasch, a member of the 
Austrian Parliament, and Mr. De Mar- 
tens, Privy Counsellor and permanent 
member of the Council of the Imperial 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Russia. 
The latter was President of the Tribunal 
of Arbitration of the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute, was one of the arbitrators 
in the “ Pious Fund” case, and has a 
wide reputation as a publicist. 

Great pains were taken by the Em- 
peror of Russia in the selection of the 
aibitrators. This was*expected of the 
author of The Hague Conference, and he 
met the expectation. This care was 
shown in the appointments first made of 
Count Mouravieff, Doctor Matzen, of 
Denmark, and Professor Lardy, of Italy. 
The last two turned out to be ineligible 
under the provisions of the protocols. 
The same care was shown in filling their 
vacant places by the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Lammasch and Mr. De Martens. 
In respect of tact, learning, ability and 
impartiality the second Hague Court has 
already given evidence of its high char- 
acter. 

In declaring the tribunal open, the 
President said: 

“It seems almost superfluous at this sol- 
emn moment to draw the attention of this il- 
lustrious assembly to the deep significance of 
this new manifestation of the world’s judicial 
action, which has become permanent and regu- 
lar, since the nations of the civilized world, in 
promulgating the Hague Convention, have 
proclaimed equity as the supreme ideal arbiter 
of their differences, if not of their destinies. 
And what more, indeed, could one add to this 
superb evidence that we note with profound 
satisfaction the daily increasing sympathies of 
entire peoples and of the elite of human so- 
cieties with the generous thought of inter- 
national arbitration—that faithful organ and 
mighty rampart of peace; that we are happy 
to have been selected to take another step for- 
ward in the progressive march of this preg- 
nant and living principle over a thorny and 
newly made way, in spite of the numerous 
obstacles scattered in its path. Nevertheless I 
should reproach myself were I to pass over in 
silence the peculiarly lofty significance of the 
present assembly. In the order of time it is 


the second one held under the convention of 
July 28th, 1899, but it is the first one which 
owes its creation to the assent and participa- 
tion of the majority of the European Powers, 
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in general so slow to depart from ancient 
practice and traditional procedure. And that 
which displays and accentuates the excep- 
tional importance of our arbitral mission is 
that for the first time it appears to-day in its 
most sublime perfection, in its most salutary 
application, that of checking and curbing the 
sanguinary calamities of war. Let us never 
forget it. The rumbling of cannon on the 
shores of a small and distant country was re- 
placed by the pacific voice of the jurist; vio- 
lence yielded and bowed—may she always do 
so !—before the law.” 


The counsel who represent Germany 
before the Court are Mr. Buenz, Consul- 
General at New York, and Dr. Zorn, 
professor of law at the University of 
Bonn. Belgium is represented by Mr. 
Woeste, Minister of State; Spain, by 
Marquis De Villasinda; France, by Mr. 
Louis Renault, Professor of Law at 
Paris, Legal Adviser of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, and a member of the 
Permanent Court, and Mr. Clunet, 
former Vice-President of the Institute 
of International Law; Great Britain, by 
Mr. Arthur Larcom, of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Sir Robert B. Finlay, 
Member of Parliament and Attorney- 
General, Mr. Arthur Cohen, King’s 
Counsel, and Mr. H. Erle Richards, Bar- 
rister; Italy, by Augusto Pierantoni, 
Senator and Professor of Law at the 
University of Rome, and Count A. De 
Bosdari, Secretary of the Italian Lega- 
tion at The Hague; Holland, by Mr. De 
Weckherlin, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary; Sweden and 
Norway, by Mr. De Weckherlin; 
Mexico, by Mr. Pardo, Minister to Bel- 
gium and Holland; Venezuela and the 
United States, by Wayne MacVeagh, 
Herbert W. Bowen and William L. Pen- 
field. In brief—or at length—eighteen 
lawyers are to plead, and Venezuela will 
be the object of their various interroga- 
tions, antipathies and sympathies. 

The opening session was marked by no 
extraordinary incident or display. But 
again, as at the first Hague Court, a deep 
and universal interest is felt in the pro- 
ceedings; and in this case, as in the 
former, the atmosphere of the Court is 
charged with the feeling of the high char- 
acter it has to sustain and the grave is- 
sues it has to decide. 

The preliminary question which the 
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Court had to decide was the question of 
language. , 
In the “ Pious Fund” case the ques- 
tion of the language of the proceedings 
was left to the determination of the 
Court. It decided that the record of the 
proceedings should be in French, but 
that in the oral arguments the counsel 
might use their owf language. After 
the trial was over an agitation was be- 
gun in favor of making French the ex- 
clusive language of the Hague Court. 
This effort, if successful, would have 
diminished the resort to the Court by 
English-speaking nations and would 
have done injury to the cause of arbitra- 
tion. In order to obviate this question it 
was stipulated in the protocols in this 
case that 
“the proceedings shall be carried on in the 
English language, but arguments may, with 
the permission of the Tribunal, be made in any 
other language also.” 

The counsel for France contended that 
the Court should determine the language 
of the proceedings, because the French 
Government, in adhering to the proto- 
cols, reserved this question for the de- 
cision of the Court. 

The question was argued at length. 
The Court decided that the language of 
the proceedings should be English, but 
that, for the convenience of the Court 
and of the majority of the counsel who 
spoke French, the French should be the 
subsidiary language. It limited the use 
of languages in oral argument to Eng- 
lish and French. This produced a lively 
but temperate expression from the Span- 
ish and German counsel, the latter refer- 
ring the matter to the consideration of 
his Government. 

The question is one of considerable 
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difficulty before the Hague Court. Here 
are represented eleven nations, of whom 
two speak English, two French, one Ger- 
man, one Italian, one Swedish, one 
Dutch, and the rest Spanish ; while of the 
members of the Court two speak Rus- 
sian and one German. Two of the arbi- 
trators speak English well, one of them 
not so readily. While the majority of 
the European counsel speak French, it is 
with a varying pronunciation. In the 
“Pious Fund” case the accomplished 
Parisian-French stenographer was un- 
able to take notes of some of the speeches 
spoken in French with a foreign accent. 

The question which was thus raised 
was not an easy one to decide. The de- 
cision was so ingeniously and fairly made 
that all the parties seemed pleased, ex- 
cept those whose native tongue was ex- 
cluded. Their counsel happen to be able 
to speak English or French with ease. 

It is gratifying to be able to record 
the general recognition of the activity 
and influence of the United States in pro- 
moting the cause of international arbitra- 
tion and the increased resort to the 
Hague Court. The diplomatic cor- 
respondence in this case shows the re- 
peated exertions of the President and of 
the secretary of State in this direction. 
There is a marked growth of popular 
sentiment on the Continent in favor of 
The Hague Tribunal, and one hears ex- 
pressions of the most kindly feelings to- 
ward the United States Government for 
the salutary and effective influence it has 
exerted. 

Notwithstanding imperfections inher- 
ent in all things, the Hague Court occu- 
pies a stronger position to-day than it 
ever has before. 

Tue Hacue, HoLianp 
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SETH LOW 


F the ordinary 
New Yorker 
was asked to 

look about him and 
name the one man 


‘who stood higher 
‘than all others as 


a representative of 
good citizenship, 
he would probably 
name Seth Low, 
who is now Mayor 
and who almost 
certainly will be 
Mayor during the 
years 1904 and 
1905. 

Seth Low is not 
generally credited 
with being a bril- 
liant man, but he 
is credited with 


being wise and safe, and there is no bril- 
liant man in the country who has shown 
such ability to command results. 


Seth Low was 
born in the year 
1850, but is still a 
young man, having 
been blessed with a 
good constitution 
in the first place 
and having used 
his gifts carefully. 

For more than 
twenty years Mr. 
Low has been in 
the public eye. In 
1880, while he was 
living in Brooklyn, 
where he was 
known as the son 
of A. A. Low, the 
great tea merchant, 
he began his po- 
litical career as the 
president of the 
Young Republican 
Club. An _ emer- 
gency came which 
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GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 


necessitated his Copyrighted by De Young’s, N. Y. 





nomination for 
Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, and he was 
elected in 1881 and 
re-elected in 1883. 
Young as he was, 
he proved to be one 
of the very best 
Mayors that 
Brooklyn ever had. 
His sole purpose 
was to serve the 
city. Tho a Re- 
publican, he was 
beyond the control 
of a party, and 
from that time to 
the present no one 
has accused Mr. 
Low of wearing 
the collar of any 
boss. Tho his reign 
was noted for its 
economy, it was 


also singular on account of the very many 
great improvements completed or begun. 
A wise policy prevailed throughout his 


entire mayoralty. 
Brooklyn pro- 
gressed. Her ar- 
rears problem was 
solved. Her South 
Brooklyn swamps 
were filled up; her 
rapid transit sys- 
tem extended; her 
‘schools were en- 
larged and im- 
proved; her Board 
of Health showed 
unusual energy 
and _ intelligence; 
her streets became 
‘better, and her wa- 
ter system more 
adequate. Low’s 
government of 
Brooklyn was 
quoted as a model 
from one end of 
the country to the 
other. There was 
some complaint by 
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the partisans that he was not enough of 
a partisan Republican, but there was no 
complaint to the effect that he was not 
heart and soul a lover of the city. 

Low’s lack of partisanship retired him 
from politics for a time, but he was al- 
ways in the public eye. He became 
president of Columbia University in 
1890. Later he was a member of the 
Rapid Transit Commission; one of the 
American Commissioners who founded 
the Hague International Peace Tribunal 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
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Vanderweyde, photographer. 
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EDWARD M. GROUT 


Copyrighted by Rockwood, N. Y. 


When events in New York in the year 
1901 convinced good men of all parties 
that it was necessary to beat Tammany 
Hall and put in office a Mayor whose 
name would be a guarantee of fairness 
and good government, the name of Seth 
Low was one to conjure with. The 
Democrats put up a strong candidate 
against him—Edward M. Shepard—yet 
Mr. Low, running on the Fusion and Re- 

publican __ tickets, 





Czar of Russia, 
and in 1896-7 he 
was one of the | 
most active of the | 
commissioners who 
drew up the char- | 
ter of New York | 
City. Ever since | 
his school days, at | 
the Polytechnic [n- 
stitute, of Brook- 
lyn, he has been a 
student of civics, 
and his services on 
the commission 
abundantly  vindi- 





| carried Manhattan 
| by over 5,000 ma- 
| ‘jority and Brook- 
lyn by nearly 26,- 
000. 
The _ dreadful 
conditions called to 
mind by the mere 
mention of Dev- 
eryism and the red 
lights have all de- 
parted from the 
city. Mayor Low, 
by his own efforts, 
and by a wise se- 
lection of subordi- 
nates, has given 








cated the wisdom ae 
of his choice. 


R. FULTON CUTTING 





the city the excel- 





















‘graft in the public 


‘ning. 


glacial, and _ the 
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lent government 
his supporters 
promised. Lowered 
taxes, improved 
streets and schools, 
a clean police force 
and an absence of 





service are some of 
the blessings he 
has dispensed. The 
two years that he 
has been in office 
have been notable 
for growth and im- 
provement, and yet 
such a short time 
was hardly enough 
for a fair begin- 


Complaints 
against Low are to 





the bridge and in 
whose presence he 
is once more the 
little boy she once 
held on her knee. 
For many years 
Mr. Low was su- 
perintendent of St. 
Ann’s_ Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday 
school in Brook- 
lyn, and he is still 
most active in 
church work. His 
secret private 
charities are very 
extensive, and the 
number of people 
whom he has quiet- 
ly helped during an 
emergency must be 
very great. 








the effect that he 
is so cold that he 
will not show 
favor, but indications are that the people 
generally like that sort of disposition in 
a public servant, and that he will be re- 
elected by a larger majority than ever. 

Physically, Mr. Low is a man of me- 
dium hight. He is plump and placid, 
with round, rosy, cherubic face. He has 
a quiet voice and 


HUGH McLAUGHLIN 


GEORGE B. 
M’CLELLAN 


Tammany Hall has selected as its 
standard bearer George B. McClellan, 
son of the Union General of that name, 
and known in Tammany Hall as “ Little 
Mac.” 

Mr. McClellan was born in Dresden, 
Germany, on November 23d, 1865... He 

graduated from 





manner, keeps per- ;— 
fect control of 
himself at all | 
times, and is cour- 
teous and smiling. 
Yet he can be 


finality of his man- 
ner in getting rid 
of a bore admits of 
no question. That 
his iciness is rather 
assumed than nat- 
ural is proven by 
his treatment of 
servants. The old 
Low servants are 
all pensioned, and 
Brooklyn Fifth 
Ward people tell a 
very pretty story 
about an old nurse, 
to visit whom the 








——~———_ Princeton — College 
and studied law at 
Columbia Univer- 
sity. For, several 
years thereafter he 
was a reporter on 
various New York 
papers, and about 
the year 1885 he 
made the acqttaint- 
ance of Richard 
Croker, whose spe- 
cial protégé he be- 
came, and through 
whose influence he 
was appointed 
Treasurer of, the 
Brooklyn Bridge‘in 


1889. at 
McClellan ad - 
vanced in the con- 
fidence of the Tam- 
many organization, 








Mayor of New 


York often crosses 


CHARLES F. MURPHY 


and in 1894 he was 
sent to Congress 
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from the Twelfth District of Manhattan. 
He has represented that district ever 
since. His record in Congress shows his 
loyalty to the forces that put him there. 
At the command of Richard Croker he 
voted for free silver, altho believing the 
measure, if passed, would be harmful. 
He introduced bills looking to the pur- 
chase of the Erie Canal by the United 
States, and the reorganization of the 
army on a basis of 150,000 men. 

Hugh McLaughlin, the veteran leader 
of the regular Brooklyn Democrats, 
strongly objected to the nomination of 
McClellan, on the ground of weakness, 
but Murphy, of Tammany, insisted, and 
McLaughlin yielded. There is nothing 
against McClellan except the fact that 
he seems to wear the Tammany collar, 
and that there’s not enough of him. 
He’s an amiable young man, his critics 
declare, but he has always taken orders, 
and he will continue to take orders, from 
Tammany. He is incapable of making 
a fight for principle, and he knows noth- 
ing of city government. 
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Brooklyn Democrats believed that 
some high-class man, who had character 
and principle, should have been put up. 
McClellan displeased them, and the nom- 
inations of Grout and Fornes filled them 
with disgust. 


EDWARD M. GROUT 


Like Mayor Low, Edward M. Grout is 
a Brooklyn man, and, like the Mayor, he 
has long been a reformer. He was 
originally a Democrat, but broke party 
lines on many issues. He is Judge Gay- 
nor’s law partner and his brother-in-law, 
and he took part in some of the judge’s 
later campaigns for party purification, 
notably the attack on John Y. McKane, 
which sent the magnate of Gravesend to 
Sing Sing prison for stuffing ballot 
boxes. Mr. Grout was the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor of Brooklyn during 
the last year before consolidation. He 
was defeated, but was elected the first 
Borough President, and made a good 
record, distinguishing himself by his re- 
sistance to the attempted Ramapo water 
steal. The Fusionists chose 
him to run for Controller on the 
Low ticket in 1901, and he was 
| elected by a large majority. His 
| conduct in office has pleased all 
| his friends. He seems to have 
made an excellent Controller, 
‘and the fact that he is not again 
'a running mate of Mayor Low 
is due to a most extraordinary 
series of circumstances. A 
short time ago he was on both 
Fusion and Republican tickets 
with Mr. Low and Mr. Fornes. 

Then it occurred to Charles 
F. Murphy, Tammany Hall’s 
leader, that it would be a good 
idea for Tammany to indorse 
Grout and Fornes. Mr. Mur- 
phy suggested this to Messrs. 
Grout and Fornes, and they 
agreed to accept. 
| ° This was a bombshel! in the 
Fusion and Republican camps. 
Republican leader Platt insisted 
on Grout and Fornes being 
dropped from the allies’ tickets. 
Grout said nothing but murder 
would remove him. A very 
hot and acrimonious debate en- 
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sued, at the end of which Mr. 
Grout, who had apparently 
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secured a unanimous nomination, | 
was ejected from every place 
except Tammany, and is in a fair 
way to be buried under a Low 
landslide. Tammany delegates 
hissed his name at their conven- 
tion, and Brooklyn regular Dem- 
ocrats say that they will cut him 
and Fornes. 

His position is about as awk- 
ward as that of any man well 
could be. No man in politics 
denounced Tammany Hall more 
fiercely than Mr. Grout did. It 
was not a political organization 
at all, he said, but a pirates’ nest. 
Tammanyites were all thieves 
and traitors. They were a dis- 
grace to Democracy, and the 
stench of their iniquity offended 
heaven. He was not to be de- 
ceived by the change of a few 
leaders, and declared that Tam- 
many of to-day is the Tammany 
of yesterday, and that Murphy 
is only another name for Croker. 
He had pledged himself to attack 
Tammany and to support Low, 
whose praises he has sung on 
many recent occasions. Now he 
finds his reform and nonparti- 
san record is ruined. He must fight for 
the success of the pirates whom he has 
denounced, and endeavor to destroy the 
good government which he has helped to 
build and which has been to him such a 
great source of pride. 

Mr. Grout, who was born in the year 
1861, and educated at Colgate University, 
is a slim, active man of medium hight. 
His features are large and Hebraic in 
cast, and the Hebrew suggestion is en- 
hanced by jet black hair and beard. 

Mr. Grout is a man of great energy, 
and, as he himself expresses it, “a hard 
man to drive.” The baiting that he has 
received from all quarters since he 
“looped the loop” and landed in Tam- 
many Hall has made him desperate and 
furious, and he is raging through the 
city breathing threatenings and slaughter 
against his former allies. 





WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME 


For five years past young William 
Travers Jerome has been the most pic- 
turesque figure in local politics. About 
four years ago he became one of the 
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judges of the Court of Sessions. He 
began a war against gamblers and found 
that they were laughing at him, for they 
were always notified in abundant time to 
avoid raids. Then he adopted original 
methods. He led the raids himself, 
wielding an ax when necessary. He 
caught the gamblers and their patrons 
by scores, and, opening court right in the 
gambling houses, he held individuals for 
the Grand Jury and secured indictments. 
He got after “John Doe” and those 
higher up with such energy and earnest- 
ness that he made matters very uncom- 
fortable for a great number of eminent 
law breakars, and the consequence was 
that the Fusionists nominated him for 
District Attorney in 1901. 

The campaign that he conducted will 
long be remembered. In an automobile 
he rushed about from hall to hall, mak- 
ing headlong furious attacks on Tam- 
many’s alliance with vice and crime and 
degradation of the police. He called a 
spade a spade, and many good people 
thought that he spoke too plainly, espe- 
cially before women, but when the votes 
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were counted Je- 
rome was found to 
have led all his 
running mates, and 
no one now doubts 
that he greatly aid- 
ed Low’s election. 
Jerome comes of 
a very good fam- 
ily, and, as_ his 
name indicates, he 
has French Huge- 
not blood in his 
veins. The Gallic 
strain shows in 
his impulsiveness 
and his supreme 
readiness for any- 
thing in the shape 
of a “ ruction.” 
After coming 
back from his va- 
cation this fall, he 
announced gratui- 
tously, and apropos 
of nothing, that he 
could not love 
Mayor Low, and 
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had. Since the 
opening of the 
campaign he has 
been doing great 
work for the Low 
ticket. 

Mr. Jerome is 
tall, slim and wiry; 
he has gray eyes, 
and a long jaw, 
with protruding, 
pointed chin. His 
short cropped hair 


‘is crinkly and cop- 


per colored, while 
his mustache is al- 
most red. He isa 
university man, but 
very democratic in 
his manner and di- 
rect in his speech. 
He talks freely to 
the press, and says 
what he means 
with such _plain- 
ness and emphasis 
as would be dis- 
astrous to any 


therefore thought that the Mayor should other; but the press, tho so fatal to others, 
not run again, as he could not be re- seems powerless to harm this “ terrible 


elected. When the Mayor’s friends, led child” of the Fusionists. 


by R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, assailed him, 
he produced a tre- 
mendous sensation 
by revealing Cut- 
ting’s private sec- 
retary as the source 
of his information, 
that Republican 
district captains all 
over the city were 
against Low and 
that he could not 
be re-elected. 
Having thus 
cracked a few 
heads, as it were, 
by way of prac- 
tice, Mr. Jerome 
shied his beaver 
into the political 
arena and offered 
to fight any man 
who said that Low 
was not the great- 
est and best Mayor 
New York ever 
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Mr. Jerome 
is strenuous, tho 
it is hardly fair to 
call him “ Roose- 
velt ad absurdum,” 
as one of his crit- 
ics wittily put it. 


R. FULTON CUTTING 


Hugh McLaugh- 
lin, of Brooklyn, 


‘who ought to know 


a boss when he 
sees one, declared 
the other day that 
R. Fulton Cutting, 
president of the 
Citizens’ Union, is 
a boss. 

“Mr. Cutting,” 
said Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, “is the 
only boss in this 
town. He names 
the candidates, and 
when they write 
letters of accept- 
ance they write 
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them to him. It is Cutting here and 
Cutting there, and when the convention 
comes off it will be found that he has 
named the ticket from top to bottom. 
I take off my hat to Mr. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting as a boss. I am really afraid of 
him.” 

A little over two years ago Mr. Cut- 
ting was a comparatively unknown cit- 
izen, but when the decent people of New 
York, revolting against Van Wyck, made 
their fight against Tammany Hall, he 
came to the front as president of the Cit- 
izens’ Union and leader of the Fusionists. 
He displayed great energy during the 
ensuing campaign, and with a small, 
compact working committee as a nucleus 
he drew behind him a large nondescript 
force of men, of all parties and of none. 

Mr. Cutting is a large, strong, bearded 
man. He looks and is forcible, and his 
sway is not light among his followers. 
His private Secretary, Fulton, who was 
found working against Low at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, suggested in 
his letters to Jerome that Cutting would 
be a good man to head the ticket if Low 
could be made to retire. The Secretary, 
who for a long time had had a close 
view of Cutting, spoke of him as War- 
wick the King Maker, expressing some- 
what the same view as McLaughlin, but 
in different words. 

No one imagines that the suggestion 
that Low retire came from Cutting him- 
self, tho his suprising Secretary was 
found secretly urging it. The latter was 
made to take a hasty flight. 

Mr. Cutting is one of Mayor Low’s 
neighbors. He lives at 24 East Sixty- 
seventh Street, and is in business at 32 
Nassau Street. 


THE DEMOCRATIC LEADERS. 


The regular Democratic leaders are 
Charles F. Murphy, of Manhattan, and 
Hugh McLaughlin, of Brooklyn. Mur- 
phy is new as a boss, while McLaughlin 
is very old. He has been at the head of 
the Brooklyn organization for forty years 
and has weathered many a storm and 
gained many a victory. 

Previous to the consolidation of New 
York and Brooklyn McLaughlin was not 
celebrated for sweetness and light, and 
Bernard J. York, his police commis- 
sioner, was to a great extent responsible 
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for Devery. Yet Mr. McLaughlin, in 
1901, fought Tammany on the Red Light 
and Devery issues and forced the nomi- 
nation of Edward M. Shepard, a sworn, 
devoted and most reliable enemy of all 
sorts of misgovernment. Since that time 
he has on all occasions insisted on high- 
class candidates and clean principles, and 
his rebellion against McClellan, Grout 
and Fornes is consistent with all his re- 
cent actions. 

By some Mr. McLaughlin’s attitude is 
attributed to wise statesmanship, recog- 
nizing that Democracy in order to cure 
itself from present sickness must be 
purged; others declare that the old boss 
fights Tammany in order to force the 
better ticket. 

There is a third explanation. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin is a devout Roman Catholic, 
and the Roman Catholic Church utterly 
revolted against Tammany on the vice 
issue two years ago, and has since seen 
no reason to suppose that Croker’s ‘suc- 
cessors have experienced any change of 
heart. 

Murphy, before he attained his pres- 
ent position, was the leader of the “ Gas 
House district,” on the East Side, and 
one of Croker’s trusted lieutenants. He 
had twenty years of plodding work 
keeping laborers in line for the Tam- 
many ticket, and he knows the East Side 
as few men do. He is shrewd, silent, 
cunning, a typical machine politician. 

His tactics in stealing Grout and 
Fornes threw the allies into confusion for 
a time and appeared advantageous to 
Tammany, but time has shown this ap- 
pearance to be false. Grout and Fornes, 
branded as traitors and expelled from 
Fusion and Republican ranks, are now 
seen to be elements of weakness instead 
of strength. 

Murphy showed foresight, but it did 
not extend far enough. He was cun- 
ning, but not wise. This campaign will 
probably end his leadership. 


HINRICHS, FORNES AND DEVERY. 


Frederic W. Hinrichs, the new Fusion 
candidate for controller, is a lawyer, with 
an office in Manhattan, and a residence 
in Brooklyn. He has long been a mem- 
ber of the notable little group of inde- 
pendent Democrats who stood up for 
high ideals during the past twenty years 
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in Brooklyn. Mr. Hinrichs, who is 45 
years of age, was one of those who helped 
elect Low Mayor of Brooklyn in 1881. 
He has been a student of civics, and is 
an intelligent, high-minded citizen, whose 
experience in the Brooklyn Tax office, 
where he had charge of the Arrears De- 
partment, peculiarly fitted him to take 
charge of the controllership. 

Charles V. Fornes, formerly President 
of the Catholic Club, has made a digni- 
fied and acceptable President of the 
Board of Aldermen, and no doubt would 
have .been re-elected to fill that office 
again had he not been tangled up in the 
Tammany net. Mr. Fornes followed 
Mr. Grout’s example in the matter, and 
many feel that he is more unfortunate 
than wrong. The Tammany nomination 
looked innocent enough, and as Mr. 
ornes has always been a Democrat 
there was something pardonable in his 
failing to see that his duty to his allies 
required that he should not accept this 
particular Democratic nomination at this 
time. ; 

Mr. Fornes is over 60 years of age, a 
tall, full bearded man. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and after- 
ward taught school in Buffalo. For 
twenty-five years past he has been 
prominent in the woolen trade of New 
York City. 

Wm. S. Devery is the man whom 
Mayor Van Wyck declared was the best 
Chief of Police New York ever had. He 
is a tall, fat, middle aged man, weighing 
about 300 pounds. He was the Tam- 
many leader in the Ninth District when 
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the Low earthquake happened and shook 
him out of office. He announced then 
that he would still be chief of police and 
events of many months after showed that 
his boast was not an idle one. Some- 
body during the term of Commissioner 
Partridge was checkmating all attempts 
to reform the force. Only recently has 
Commissioner Greene, Partridge’s en- 
ergetic successor, been able to conquer 
this influence. 

Tammany, during the Shepard-Low 
campaign, threw all the blame on the 
broad shoulders of Devery, and he was 
finally expelled from the Tammany or- 
ganization. He set up as the Friend of 
the people with bundles of money to 
spend in buying coal and ice for the poor 
and taking children on excursions and 
to see shows. By lavish spending he has 
held a strong following in his district, and, 
like the Democratic rebels in Brooklyn, 
he contributes a certain amount of aid 
and comfort to the Fusion cause. 

Nature, which is given to compensa- 
tions, left morals out of the making of 
Devery, but made up for the omission 
by providing him with a peculiarly rich 
and varied vocabulary that is all his own. 
In times when interest in other matters 
is at an ebb the utterances of Devery 
leaning against his pump and passing 
judgment on men and things often set 
the whole dull town aroar. 

In consequence of this, citizens of New 
York feel that they can almost forgive 
Devery for many things—even for liv- 


ing. 
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The Offering 


BY JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 


My God, if Thou wert one to take 
Delight in any craft of mine, 

Straight I would fashion for Thy sake 
A candlestick of rare design 

Wrought out of gold, and set to light 

Thine altar of a winter night. 


Or, if it pleasured Thee at all, 

Then would I bring Thee, wet with dew, 
The scented apple, and the small 

Bright cherry, and the powdered blue 
Of plum and grape,—these should be Thine 
When first they paint the tree and vine. 


But since Thy holy Will demands 
Fruits of the Spirit—wo is me 
Who may not serve Thee with my hands 
Or make sweet sacrifice to Thee! 
Christ, teach me that unfailing part, 
The broken and the contrite heart. 


New York Criry, 

















The Independent Catholic Church in 
the Philippines 


BY ARCHBISHOP GREGORIO AGLIPAY 


N undertaking to describe some fea- 
tures of the religious questions now 
agitating the large majority of the 

inhabitants of these islands, I first of all 
disclaim being the author of this move- 
ment. The cause can he explained in 
one word—friars. The various religious 
orders that infested the Philippines had 
entirely forgotten the Gospel and the 
Law of God, and during the latter part 
of their three centuries’ stay they also 
defied the law of man. They made and 
unmade governors by their wealth and 
power, and were the real rulers. Their 
thousands of unpunished crimes, includ- 
ing the taking of daughters forcibly from 
families for lust and having those de- 
ported or killed who opposed them, have 
burned into the souls of the people, who 
have not forgotten nor forgiven. Now 
the day of reckoning has come, and with 
the assurance of liberty of conscience, 
we have cast off the oppressive yoke of 
friars forever. This separation from 
Rome and the Pope is the climax of all 
the appeals and petitions vainly sent to 
the Vatican during the past thirty years, 
by pious Catholic people, to have their 
real grievances redressed. 

It is an historical fact that on February 
17, 1872, three Filipino priests—Burgos, 
Zamora, and Gomez—were publicly gar- 
roted in Manila; the friars had charged 
them with attempting to stir up an in- 
surrection in Cavite, and demanded that 
they be executed, which was done. Back 
of this is the fact that in 1870 the Sec- 
retary of State for Spain, Sefior Monet, 
sent an order to the Philippines that “ no 
friar was to be priest of any church, but 
must confine his efforts to teaching and 
being a missionary.” This was in re- 
sponse to a strong agitation. The friars 
made this order null by ignoring it. The 
opposition which had secured this order 
did not submit, but demanded its en- 
forcement. The Filipino priests were 


naturally interested in the enforcement 
of that order, which meant that they 
would be in charge of all the churches, 





a position that brought with it recogni- 
tion from the Spanish Government. 
When the friars decided that it was 
necessary to stop the agitation they se- 
lected, as victims, three prominent Fili- 
pino priests, in order to intimidate others 
and stamp out the opposition. There 
have been over a score of our Filipino 
priests officially murdered, entirely on the 
false accusation of Spanish friars, from 
that beginning until 1896. The scope of 
this article will not allow one to detail 
each case, but God has not forgotten 
them, nor have the outraged Filipino 
people forgiven the real murderers. 

At this point I state it as my convic- 
tion that owing to the marvelous spread 
of the separation from Rome—not 
strange to us, but unexpected in Rome, 
after the false reports sent in by the 
friars—the Papal Delegate, Guidi, de- 
liberately changed the recently printed 
Papal promise to appoint four Filipino 
bishops by appointing American bishops 
in their stead. This was a crafty, Jesuit 
trick, to introduce the “ruling nation 
question ” by making it appear that our 
opposition is to the Americans instead 
of to the friar-ruled American bishops. 
We resent the sending of French, Italian, 
Hottentot, American or any other friar- 
controlled priests to rule us. We have 
capable Filipino priests of our own, to 
govern our Church, and in the same man- 
ner as the American Civil Commission 
recognizes the ability of Filipinos to sit 
on the Supreme Court, be Governors of 
provinces, and even Commissioners, 
we demand recognition, and having 
been refused by the Church of the Ital- 
ian Cardinals, we have established our 
Filipino Independent Catholic Church. 

If asked concerning the stability of this 
movement, I answer it has sunk its roots 
deep ; it has been watered by the blood of 
the martyrs; it has continued under fierce 
opposition for thirty years, and why 
should it not continue now under re- 
ligious liberty? I most positively assert 
that the rule of the friar is forever ended 
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in these islands; Amen, Jesus! I am 
unable to declare positively the form 
this movement will take. The liberaliz- 
ing influences at work among us make it 
certain that our religious progress will 
be upward, largely influenced by the 
Bible, and will be permanent. 

In view of the deliberately false state- 
ments designedly or mistakenly circu- 
lated about me and my motives, I feel 
justified in setting forth certain facts of 
my history which might be of public in- 
terest. I was born in the pueblo of Batac, 
in the province of Ilocos Norte,on the 9th 
of May, 1860. My parents were agri- 
culturists of medium position. My early 
life was spent without any remarkable 
incident. After passing through the 
schools of my native place I was sent to 
the College of San Juan de Leteran, in 
Manila, conducted by the Dominican 
friars. After graduating in arts and 
science I went to the Theological Sem- 
inary in Vigan, which was under the di- 
rection of the Recolecto friars. On com- 
pleting the course I was ordained priest 
in Manila, and sang my first mass on 
New Year’s Day, 1890, and served as di- 
rected, as assistant parish priest, and then 
in charge of parishes. 

I took no part in the uprising in 1896 
against Spain, under Don Emilio Agui- 
naldo. I held the confidence of the 
Filipino people and leaders as a priest 
of the Catholic Church. I continued my 
parish work until after Admiral Dewey 
sank the Spanish fleet on the morning of 
May 1, 1808, the significance of which 
was not understood then by any one. 
Fifteen days later I was sent for by a 
messenger from Governor-General Agus- 
tine, with a letter from the Archbishop 
of Manila, then Friar Bernardino Noze- 
leda, calling me to their presence imme- 
diately for an important conference. | I 
went; there was unfolded to me in mi- 
nute details a plan to undertake a mission 
of great importance. I was to go to the 
Filipino insurgents, who were co-operat- 
ing with the American soldiers who had 
landed at Cavite and had invested Manila 
on all sides. This siege was continued un- 
til Manila was captured by the American 
and Filipino soldiers on August 13, 1808. 
I was to offer, in the name of Spain, au- 
tonomy, or even independence, to the 
Filipinos and get them to renounce their 
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allegiance to the American cause, as by 
their uniting with the Spanish troops the 
American forces could be prevented from 
landing on the shores of these islands. 
The promises made to me as a reward 
were very flattering by both the Church 
and the State representatives. 

I left immediately by train to see the 
leaders. We were halted at Bigaa by Fili- 
pino soldiers under General Gregorio 
del Pilar and prevented from going 
further. As we were friends, I broached 
this matter to him, but met with such 
vehement opposition, on the ground that 
all statements and promises of Spain and 
the friars were worthless, as faith had been 
broken by them for three centuries, that 
all other attempts to introduce the mat- 
ter were fruitless. So I went on to Ara- 
yat by road, and was received there as a 
friend, until I mentioned my mission, 
when I was threatened with arrest as a 
friend of the Spaniards. As the revolt 
against Spain had succeeded in almost 
every part of the islands, and I was con- 
vinced that my mission was hopeless, I 
turned my attention to relieving the 
needs of the thousands of Spanish pris- 
oners—priests, civil officials and mili- 
tary. The fact that every Spanish friar 
was a prisoner and in some cases they 
were compelled to work with pick and 
shovel on the roads, and were subjected 
to indignities, indicates the temper of the 
Filipino people toward their former 
priests. I am aware of no act of Rome 
or any other circumstance that has re- 
moved his hatred of the friars. A 
Catholic people who thus treated their 
clergy evidently have grievances. The 
fact that they remain Catholic under my 
leadership demonstrates that their de- 
mand is for clean church government. 
It is not true, as has been said by “ frial- 
istas” (friends of the friars), that four 
million Filipinos have become Protes- 
tants. 

Among the Spanish prisoners was 
Bishop Hevia, of the see of Nueva Se- 
govia, who urged upon me the importance 
of accepting the ecclesiastical charge of 
his diocese, which I did, filling, as far as 
possible, the places of the Spanish friars 
who were prisoners with the former as- 
sistant Filipino priests. This entailed 
journeys of hundreds of miles, over 
mountains, across rivers and rice paddies 






























on bad roads. As I had been appointed 
by President Emilio Aguinaldo “ Capel- 
lan Mayor Castrense” (Chief Military 
Chaplain), I had every facility to ac- 
complish the work of reconstructing the 
parishes. 

In November, 1898, I conducted eight 
Spanish nuns, of the order of Santa Cat- 
alina, to Manila. They were Spanish 
prisoners, subjected to bad food, hard- 
ships, jeers and insults. I feared that 
they might even suffer worse treatment ; 
so taking them and a letter from Bishop 
Hevia, whose release I could not effect, 
[ reached Manila in safety, having done 
the best possible for transportation, food, 
etc., en route. I was received with open 
arms by Archbishop Nozeleda. Several 
days were spent in conference and in re- 
viewing the situation. Archbishop Noze- 
leda stated in one of these conferences 
with me that it was certain that there 
would be a Filipino Republic, and that as 
I had the confidence of President Agui- 
naldo and had rendered invaluable serv- 


_ ices to the Church, and as it was certain 


beyond a doubt that Spain had forever 
lost these islands, I was to be the link to 
unite these islands to the Vatican. He 
gave me further directions to organize 
the provinces of Bulucan, Pampanga and 
Pangasinan in the manner I had already 
organized Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, 
Union, Abra, Cagayan, Nueva Ejcita 
and Vizcaya. He approved of the trans- 
fer of the Episcopate by Bishop Hevia to 
me, and I returned cheerfully to the great 
task assigned to me. 

Three months later, on February 4, 
1899, the strife between the Filipinos and 
Americans began. I threw my sympathy 
and influence with my people. As there 
was no war in the provinces I went to, I 
continued in my religious work of organ- 
izing until the American army reached 
the north. It has come to my knowledge 
that American Catholic military officials 
prevailed on Archbishop Nozeleda pub- 
licly to renounce me, as otherwise the 
Roman Catholic Church would be identi- 
fied with the insurrection. They said 
that, as America would never stop fight- 
ing until the Filipinos were beaten, there 
was no further use of my services. In 
short, I was to be publicly sacrificed, ow- 
ing to a change in the political condi- 
tions, to make it appear that the Spanish 
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friars love America. Their every action 
from that day to this shows their base 
hypocrisy. They openly insult the Amer- 
ican officials, civil and military, their in- 
stitutions and intentions; they continue 
to oppose the marriage laws, and antago- 
nize the public school system. Their 
official daily paper, called Libertas, got 
so defiant that it was brought to court 
on a charge of criminal libel by General 
J. F. Bell, and the editor was sentenced 
to six months in prison and a fine of 
$2,000. There is more cunning dis- 
played since, but no more respect for 
Americans. These are the people who 
on April 29, 1899, met in Manila in an 
Ecclesiastical Tribunal, where I was 
charged with “assuming exalted ec- 
clesiastical powers ” by issuing a circular 
to the clergy, and with other “ violations 
of canonical rules,” and the sentence of 
major excommunication was prononced 


against me. All this friar farce was en-° 


acted in my absence. I immediately op- 
posed this decision and appealed to the 
Pope, where my appeal still lies, and 
some of my bitterest enemies may yet 
be surprised to find me justified and vin- 
dicated by the Papal Secretary of State, 
but too late to bring me back to Italian 
slavery. By the power vested in me, 
according to Roman Catholic canonical 
law, I impugned Archbishop Nozeleda 
and was forced to excommunicate him. 
It is a significant fact that he was re- 
called by the Vatican from Manila. He 
is a friar, and has systematically and 
willfully misrepresented to the Pope the 
real conditions here, and has condoned 
and covered up the sins of the friars, 
which have since been shouted from the 
housetops. The showing of three cen- 
turies of friar rule shows over three mil- 
lion Catholics who have been driven to 
the desperate expedient of separating 
from Rome and renouncing the Pope. 
Does it need any further proof of the 
character of the friars? “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” There was cer- 
tainly an uninterrupted opportunity here 
to perfect a Holy Church. And what 
have these tyrants left? Let present day 
history answer; if I answer as I feel, I 
will be charged with being severe. 

There is no reason for omitting the 
fact that I did take up arms against 
America and did lead an armed force, 
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and for several years kept several Amer- 
ican regiments unsuccessfully chasing me 
and my small band of patriots. The love 
of my country is my only defense. When 
the last hope of success vanished, I vol- 
untarily came in to Laoag and surren- 
dered to Colonel McCaskey, of the 
Twentieth Infantry, the officer command- 
ing, and took the oath of allegiance to 
the United States of America, and have 
kept it. The war is past. I have no de- 
sire to enlarge on this chapter of my life. 
In the war records in Washington is my 
vindication from the groundless charges 
of cruelty and inhumanity made against 
me, with no other design but to harm my 
reputation and sow doubts in the minds 
of those who do not know the facts. 

[ prefer that other pens than mine 
write of the work thus far accomplished 
in the National Catholic Church. Its in- 
fluence extends far beyond my acquaint- 
ance, which shows to me that the move- 
ment is spontaneous. I have adhesions 
with several thousand names from prov- 
inces I never saw; letters come from re- 
mote places. All the newspapers, with 
the exception of the official organs of the 
Roman Catholic Church, are favorable 
to the movement and print articles, cor- 
respondence, my pastoral letters, and 
their views on the religious situation, all 
anti-friar. My own official paper, La 
Verdad (The Truth), reached a circula- 
tion of 10,000 copies per week, spreading 
information. My priests have traveled 
extensively. I have more invitations 
than ten men can fill. The interest is 
widespread, and has been intensified by 
Papal Delegate Guidi deliberately chang- 
ing the promise in the new Papal con- 
stitution, granting four Filipino bishops. 
It has had the effect of creating a new 
division in what was left to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In Ilocos Sur a year 
ago six priests came out of Rome and 
joined the Independent Catholic Church. 
The remaining twenty priests decided to 
wait for developments. They have now 
held an assembly, and in a united body 
left the Church of Rome. The same has 
recently happened in the Island of Panay. 
Fifteen priests declared for our Church, 
and now the remaining forty-five Roman 
Catholic priests have, as a consequence 
of this new deception on Papal Delegate 
Guidi’s part, left the Roman Church. 
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Some of these forty-five will probably 
enter the Protestant Church, as the 
preachers of the Baptist faith have great 
influence in Panay Island. It is very 
clear that there is a universal agitation, 
caused by the fear that the friars will 
stay, and that American bishops will 
come to aid the friars. It is my opinion 
that when the American bishops really 
land the opposition to Rome and the Pope 
will increase. 

I have thus far consecrated ten bish- 
ops. One of these, Bishop Jose Evan- 
gelista, who has charge of Manila, di- 
rects a theological seminary. He has or- 
dained fifty-eight young men to the 
priesthood, presbyters, deacons, and to 
minor orders. By Bishop Pedro Brillantes 
who is in charge of Ilocos Norte, where, 
with one exception, all the parish 
churches and convents and priests and 
all the people are of the Independent 
Catholic Church, eighteen were ordained, 
and another class is being prepared. 
Bishop Adriano Garces, of Pangasinan, 
has charge of the theological seminary 
at Dagupau. He has a class nearly ready 
for ordination. Some of his candidates 
were included with those ordained by 
Bishop Jose Evangelista.* We have 
more requests to send priests than we 
can supply, but are doing the best possi- 
ble under the circumstances. 

I refrain from detailing all the diffi- 
culties and obstacles that were necessary 
to be overcome, especially as the people, 
being intensely Catholic, were very loath 
to cut loose from their mother church 
and faith in the Pope. Very few realize 
what it costs to do this, and what our 
feelings in the matter are. Besides, there 
was a general expectation that some con- 
cessions would be made to the people. 
But all this is now settled; the die has 
been cast. We are a separate organiza- 
tion, to perfect which is no small task. 

I attach but little importance to the so- 
called “ Friar Land Negotiations.” Ab- 
solutely no interest is taken in the matter 
here. We distinguish between the land 
acquired for cultivation and the church 
buildings and parsonages (convents). 
Some of their plantations have good 
titles ; there is no question as to the own- 


* Bishop Narcisco Hijalda, of Antique Province, 
in the north of Panay Island, reports having or- 
ordained twenty priests (since this article was 
written). 


























ership of these. If any have faulty titles, 
or were falsely acquired, the courts of the 
islands can determine this. Any dispute 
between tenants and friars can be re- 
solved in the courts. With the millions 
of acres of uncultivated Government land 
lying idle which is available for friar land 
tenants who are dissatisfied, it appears to 
me that no one is forced by circumstances 
to depend on the friar plantations for a 
living. Therefore, beyond showing a 
disposition to please the Catholics in 
America, I fail to see the importance of 
the land claimed or owned by the friars. 
A confusion has been caused by in- 
cluding the church buildings and con- 
vents in this matter. These are the in- 
disputable property of the people. Every 
dollar of money was collected by the 
Government of Spain by taxing the peo- 
ple to erect the churches, and the labor 
was done by “ polista,’ each person be- 
ing compelled by the Government to 
work fifteen days or pay the equivalent. 
There is not a human being in possession 
of his senses, knowing the facts, who 
would suggest that because the Roman 
Catholic priests were servants of the 
state that therefore state property be- 
longs to an Italian in Rome. By the same 
logic the jails belong to the jailers and 
the town halls to the mayors. Rome 
never put a dollar into the parish build- 
ings. They were the property of the, 
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administered for the Government by 
Roman Catholics. This ownership passed 
over to the United States of America 
by the treaty of Paris. And who will 
dispute the justice of the United States. 
holding this property in trust for the peo- 
ple? Is it necessary that the people be 
Roman Catholics to be citizens? Does 
the Government owe nothing to Inde- 
pendent Catholics? Suppose the test were 
made that where two-thirds of the peo- 
ple are Roman Catholic, there the Arch- 
bishop of Rome can use the Government 
building, and where two-thirds have re- 
nounced Rome, there the Independents 
appoint their priest and be allowed to use 
the Government church? I know there 
is a record of church property. This 
sustains my contention. I am not seek- 
ing to prejudge what will be done by 
the officials. I simply state what I be- 
lieve is their just duty. I frankly state 
that we are in peaceable possession of 
over a hundred churches, and there is no 
suggestion that we shall be forcibly dis- 
possessed. But the question is held in 
abeyance; it is not yet settled. 

Assuring you of my endeavors for 
justice in Church matters and peace on 
earth, by supporting just governments, 
and believing that God is more than 
creed, and that Jesus never excommuni- 
cated any one, I am, as your server, 

GreEGoRIO AGLIPAY. 


Crown of Spain, under a state religion\Md Mania, Pumirrive Isvanps. 
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BY CLARENCE URMY 


TuHE gods be praised! 


The gods that reign 


In robust heart and healthy brain, 
That wield a brush or pen or sword 
In Truth’s defense, in Truth’s accord, 

The gods that ride the hurricane! 


Raise high a loud, exultant strain, 
A battle-song of Passion slain: 
“Good triumphs o’er Sin’s hateful horde, 
“The gods be praised!” 


For Lips that scorn a smut or stain, 
For Toil that’s born of Might and Main, 
For Hope that aureoles Reward, 
For Glory high in Heaven stored— 
Shout, shout again the glad refrain: 
“The gods be praised!” 


San Jose, Cat. 











The Encyclopedia Buiblica 


Tue last volume of this work* is the 
thickest of the four, and brings to con- 
clusion a great and important enterprise. 
The publishers deserve great praise for 
their courage, especially as Dr. Has- 
tings’s rival Dictionary of the Bible, of 
very nearly the same dimensions, was a 
little ahead in the market. 

Of course, we must compare the two 
works. Both are an honor to the skill 
and scholarship of the editors and con- 
tributors, and either will be a most valued 
accession to any library. Both are liberal 
in their theological position and recog- 
nize the value of late conclusions of the 
critical school, but the Encyclopedia 
Biblica is much more advanced than the 
work edited by Dr. Hastings. Indeed, it 
belongs to the extreme school, and will 
be of value as showing whither criticism 
is tending. The principal writers, with 
Professor Cheyne, really recognize no 
supernaturalism or miracles. This is 
true in reference to the New Testament 
as well as the Old. Our Lord was a man, 
the son of Joseph and Mary, a great 
teacher and reformer, about whom many 
a legend had grown, and who died and 
did not rise again, except in the imagina- 
tion of his disciples. They thought they 
saw him, but theirs were all “ subjective 
visions,” like that of Paul on the way to 
Damascus. Such a conclusion as this 
was to be expected when Schmiedel was 
chosen to write on “ Resurrection and 
Ascension Narratives.” The same ex- 
treme critical view runs through all the 
articles on the Gospels and Epistles, es- 
pecially those by Von Manen. So we 
must not be surprised to be told by 
Schmiedel that the story in Acts that 
Simon Magus attempted to purchase of 
Simon Peter miraculous gifts was an at- 
tempt by the author to relieve St. Paul 
of a similar charge. An American schol- 
ar, Professor Schmidt, of Cornell Uni- 








* ENCYCLOPEDIA Breiica. A Critical Diction- 
ary of the Literary, Political and Religious His- 
tory. the Archeological Geography and Natural 
History of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. Vol. 1IV—Q to 
Z. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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versity, in his articles on “ Son of God” 
and “Son of Man” tells us that Jesus 
used these titles of himself in no peculiar 
sense to differentiate himself from other 
men, who are equally sons of God and 
equally men, and that he did not claim 
Messiahship. The learning with which 
the advanced views of Professor Cheyne 
and his associates maintain their views is 
extensive and minute, and well worth 
the attention of all impartial scholars. 
On one point we agree with all pre- 
vious critics of the preceding volumes; it 
is in lamenting the monomania of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne as to his Jerahmeel theory. 
There was an old, extinct tribe of Jerah- 
meel, that lived in northern Arabia, 
recognized in the early documents used 
in the composition of the historical books 
of the Old Testament ; but,saysCheyne, 
it has everywhere been eliminated and 
other names put in its place wherever it 
occurred. Pretty much every article 
signed by Cheyne has this “ Jerahmeel ” 
in it, until the notion is carried to the ex- 
treme of ludicrousness. So “ Gomer” 
represents “‘ Jerahmeel,” and so does 
“ Ulai,” and “ Chebar,” and “ Adam,” 
and “ Mahaleel,” and “Lamech.” In- 
deed, Cheyne is perfectly wild in his cor- 


rections of the Hebrew text. One illus-. 


tration must suffice; he changes the 
names of the two sons of Sennacherib, 
who murdered their father, Adram- 
melech and Sharezer, to make it read 
“ Jerahmeel, prince of Asshur,” meaning 
an Arabian Asshur. 

We venture to call attention to several 
errors or oversights in otherwise ad- 
mirable articles. There is no evidence in 
early Babylonian art of human sacrifices 
(col. 4,183); the contrary supposition 
comes from a misunderstanding by 
Menant; Sargon the Elder should have 
been attributed to the fourth and not to 
the third millennium B. C. (4288); un- 
der “ Sidon” the earliest mention of the 
name in Phenician inscriptions is said to 
be in the time of Hiram II. It occurs on 
two Sidonian seals that are centuries 
older. In a table, under. “ Precious 
Stones,” it is stated that porphyry and 




































felspar and amethyst were known to the 
artists of the earlier Babylonian period. 
This is hardly true; what is called by 
certain French archeologists porphyry 
was really a black serpentine. Quartz 
crystal is said not to be found of that 
period. We have it in seals of the period 
of Gudea, 2800 B. C. What is called 
emerald, or beryl (col. 4803 note) is 
neither, but is Amazon stone. That the 
shoham stone (4808) was green mala- 
chite we cannot admit, in view of the 
fact that it is not found in seals. Petrie 
is nearer the truth in supposing it to be 
green felspar (Amazon stone). That 
onyx (4809) comes from Assyrian unku, 
a ring, is extremely doubtful, notwith- 
standing the reference to Delitzsch’s dic- 
tionary here and under “ Stone of Tar- 
shish.” We know of no “ whole rings ” 
of either “ quartz ” or “ chalcedony ” un- 
til much later in the Sassanian period. 
But such minor corrections as these are 
insignificant in view of the abundant 
scholarship of the work. 


as 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt 


CARLYLE was willing to call Leigh 
Hunt’s reminiscences* “an excellent 
good book, by far the best of the auto- 
biographic kind” he remembered to 
have read in the English language. That 
was strong praise to issue from the bel- 
ligerent sage, and, as it was addressed to 
the author himself, may have been in- 
spired by a somewhat unusual desire to 
temper truth with benevolence. Yet, 
even to-day, one does not know where to 
turn in English for an autobiography 
more genial and entertaining, more filled 
with pleasant recollections of great per- 
sonalities. And withal it is a brave and 
cheerful piece of writing. To Carlyle 
the book was.“ like a written exercise 
of devotion,” the story of “a gifted, gen- 
tle, patient, and valiant human soul.” 
American readers might even take a little 
patriotic pride in the work, for Hunt’s 
father was a student at Philadelphia and 
New York from the Barbados, and his 
mother was Mary Shewell, the daughter 
of a Philadelphia merchant. The poet 
son just missed—or escaped, we fear 


ny LHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. With 
Thornton Hunt's Introduction and Postscript. 
Newly Edited by Roger Ingpen. 2 vols. New 
York’ E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 
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he would prefer to say, for the family 
took the wrong side in the Revolutionary 
War, and, finding it expedient to sail to 
England, retained no great love for this 
country—Leigh Hunt himself just 
missed being born in America. 

The most interesting parts of his Auto- 
biography are those that relate his life in 
Christ’s Hospital, which he entered just 
after Lamb and Coleridge, the inspired 
charity boy, and those that describe his 
great friends as he saw them—in un- 
dress, so to speak. There is the poet 
Campbell, whom he portrays as a 
“French Virgil,’ and Keats, with his 
broad shoulders, slender limbs, pugna~- 
cious mouth and small head ; and Shelley, 
whom he adored; and Byron, whom he 
vilified in a book, but afterward treated 
more respectfully in these memoirs. It 
may not be amiss to quote this picture of 
the noble lord as Hunt lived with him and 
knew him in Pisa: 





“Our manner of life was this. Lord Byron, 
who used to sit up at night writing ‘Don Juan’ 
(which he did under the influence of gin and 
water), rose late in the morning. He break- 
fasted; read; lounged about, singing an air, 
generally out of Rossini; then took a bath, and 
was dressed; and coming downstairs, was 





LEIGH HUNT (aged 66) 
From a Drawing by W. F. Williams 








heard, still singing, in the courtyard, out of 
which the garden ascended, by a few steps, 
at the back of the house. The servants, at the 
same time, brought out two or three chairs. 
My study, a little room in a corner, with an 
orange tree at the window, looked upon this 
courtyard. I was generally at my writing 
when he came down, and either acknowledged 
his presence by getting up and saying some- 
thing from the window, or he called out ‘ Leon- 
tius!’ (a name into which Shelley had pleas- 
antly converted that of ‘Leigh Hunt’) and 
came up to the window with some jest or other 
challenge to conversation.” 


That gives a good notion of the more 
familiar pages of the book, but there is 
no lack of material of a different sort in 
it. In old age, as he is seen in the draw- 
ing by W. F. Williams, Hawthorne met 
Leigh Hunt while visiting “Our Old 
Home,” and describes him as “a beautiful 
and venerable old man, buttoned to the 
chin in a black dress-coat, tall and slen- 
der, with a countenance quietly alive all 
over, and the gentlest and most naturally 
courteous manner.” Those who have 
formed their conception of Hunt from 
Dickens’s gross caricatuge in “ Bleak 
House,” and have not read the Auto- 
biography, have now an excellent invita- 
tion to mend their opinion; for the pub- 
lishers have brought out these two vol- 
umes in the handsomest shape, with good 
photogravure portraits of the principal 
persons mentioned. 


A Prisoner's Record 


Tuis little book * is an account of the 
experience and observations of a member 
of “society” in England, sentenced in 
1898 to the maximum penalty of five 
years for fraud, and, with the maximum 
reduction for good conduct, serving three 
years and nine months actual time in 
Parkhurst Convict Prison, Isle of Wight. 
There is nothing sensational in the story ; 
the circumstances of the prisoner are 
more romantic than his narrative, which, 
however, furnishes facts for comparison 
and judgments for reflection, and a de- 
scription of men and methods, that have 
their interest and undoubted use. The 
whole is written in a plain, brave way, 
with marked moderation and control, and 
offers the testimony of a competent and 


* PENAL SERVITUDE. By W. B. N. (Lord Wm. 
Nevill}. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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sensible reporter. Moreover, the man is 
not afraid to apply to personalities and to 
conditions his definite and particular 
praise or blame; and especially, and de- 
servedly, do the press and the judiciary 
come in for his stern condemnation. In- 
deed, his remarks upon the inequality of 
sentences (with the necessity for “ stand- 
ardizing ” them), and upon the stupid, 
brutal, bigoted and arbitrary decisions of 
British judges, carry us back into the 
centuries of recorded court procedure, 
and make us wonder at the long-suffer- 
ing of this much tolerating land. But 
these strictures are offset by the excel- 
lent character given to the lesser prison 
officials, as well as to the chaplains (the 
Catholic pre-eminently, of which com- 
munion he considers himself to be a for- 
tunate member), and to the inspectors 
and directors of prisons, who are a credit 
to our common nature. His revelations 
as to deficient feeding characterized’ as 
a system of “ organized starvation,” and 
to the cheating by contractors and com- 
plicity of stewards, arouse indignant in- 
terest; but his evidence to the lenity of 
discipline and clemency of administra- 
tion, and the improvement, very slow but 
sure, in penal practice, console and reas- 
sure. His recommendations, also, as toa 
“ graduated scale” of remission of sen- 
tences, and to the care and conduct of 
prisoners as regards separate confine- 
ment, labor, exercise, reading, writing 
and sociability, are valuable, and some- 
times anticipate the suggestions of the 
commissioners of prisons. The charac- 
ters of the different classes of convicts 
are accurately and tolerantly depicted ; 
the danger from the “balmies” or in- 
cipient lunatics; the malicious mischief 
of the “ coppers or informers,” often in 
danger of their lives from the just resent- 
ment. of the prisoners; the humors, and 
occasionally the horrors, of the situation 
are touched upon, and interesting inci- 
dents of human nature added to our 
store of experience derived from other 
people. After all, we find that human 
nature is much the same in prison and 
out, tho stronger emphasized and per- 
haps plainer revealed in confinement; 
there is the mean man, the selfish man, 
the really “ bad man,” and the impulsive 
criminal or criminal of circumstance, pa- 
thetic or attractive as the case may be. 































The author also contributes certain dry 
and seemingly unconscious humors of 
his own, as that the sermon to-day was 
above the heads of the congregation,” 
that the prisoner knows more about the 
inner working of the prison than the Gov- 
ernor (which is undoubtedly true), and 
that every judge ought himself to under- 
go a term in prison so that he may know 
what his punishments really mean and 
how they affect the dispositions of dif- 
ferent persons. The value of kindness 
is well brought out, and the personal in- 
fluence of an official upon the prisoners ; 
indeed, psychology and sociology, as well 
as penology, find here their tribute. And 
caricatures of justice are indicated that 
remind us of Dickens, whose day is evi- 
dently not done yet in certain sections of 
British society; for example, “the com- 
mittal to prison of young children, 
dying people and paupers who are phys- 
ically unfit for work.” On the whole, 
while this is no tale for the idle reader, 
being deficient in excitement for his over- 
stimulated palate, it is replete with infor- 
mation and suggestion for the experi- 
enced and prudent student in several of 
the departments that deal directly with 
humanity; and, while at first appearance 
comparatively barren and unrewarding, 
it steadily grows in information and im- 
portance to the end. 


The Maids of Paradise 


In this novel we have not only a thrill- 
ing romance—the very heart of it is a 
love story—but have the best book of his- 
torical fiction that has appeared this year. 
The opening scenes are laid in the fron- 
tier village of Marsbronn, in the province 
of Alsace, at the beginning of the 
Franco-Prussian War. And not since 
Zola wrote his description of the battle 
of Sedan has such a picture been written 
of war. 

Some of us still remember Stephen 
Crane’s representation of regiments ad- 
vancing through the blue smoke rims of 
red fields, but, after all, there was too 
much regularity about the charge and 
too little history behind it to make the 
scenes significant. Mr. Chambers, how- 
ever, goes a step further in the art of in- 
terpreting war. The black-snouted can- 





* THe MAIDS OF PARADISE. By Robert W. Cham- 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


hers, 


$1.50. 
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non that wallow through shallow river 
fords and crawl slivering along the nar- 
row streets of Marsbronn draw after 
them the whole history of France to its 
imperial close. And the author has not 
only the pictorial style, a gift of words 
that shade and shine over valleys and 
vineyards and mountain peaks, but he is 
able to give a meaning to all these things 
that sweeps the imagination into the very 
heart of a country about to be sacrificed. 
And when the battle begins with the vio- 
lence of a great storm torrent confined 
within a narrow space, nothing essential 
to the magnificent tragedy is omitted, 
from the movements of the Prussians 
constructing the fatal barricade to the 
cavalry-crowned hills of French heroes 
who rushed madly to their doom. Every 
shell falls visibly upon the page; above 
the spiteful din of rifle firing, cannons 
boom out incessantly. Nor are the final 
psychic features wanting when the whole 
regiment lies mangled and dying before 
the fatal barricade. Men, dazed by the 
sudden catastrophe, stumble over the 
dead and stare stupidly into the faces of 
their enemies, knock vaguely at the doors 
of houses evidently filled with Prussian 
soldiers, or sit unconcerned upon the 
ground. The whole sickening sight is 
written out in sentences that seem to 
point like bayonets. 

But this battle imagery is not the only 
triumph in the book. The average his- 
torical novelist, having once struck the 
keynote of desperation, is in his element, 
and never loosens his grip on the reader’s 
nerves until the last man escapes nar- 
rowly or is assassinated in the conclud- 
ing chapter. Apparently he does not 
comprehend that stupefaction succeeds 
real or imaginary emotional excitement, 
and so he hurries us from one scene of 
carnage to another until the mind revolts 
at the insistent strain and actually loses 
interest in the whole performance. But 
the true artist prepares for the reaction, 
recognizes the necessity of a return to 
the sanity of silence, peace and the com- 
monplace. Thus Mr. Chambers cunning- 
ly shifts the scene of his story from the 
soldier-glutted town to the remote 
Breton village of Paradise, where maids 
and love play their part in the drama. 
The interest is not lessened ; it is founded 
upon the natural order of things rather 
than upon great military movements. 
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The reader’s mind is refreshed by the 
change, and it is difficult to say which is 
the better half of the story. 


a 


Poems. By T. Buchanan Read Three vols. 
Philadephia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.75. 

The poems of Buchanan Read, once so 
widely quoted, have long been out of 
print, and a new edition in neat and con- 
venient form, made more complete by 
the addition of several unpublished 
pieces, is a work of pietas from his old 
publishers. “ Sheridan’s Ride,” with its 
quick movement and stirring refrain, 
used to be one of the inevitable school 
recitations, and may still be, for aught 
we know, in some districts. So, too, 
everybody has heard and remembers the 
deft stanzas of “ Drifting”: 


“T heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff; 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise.” 


But the most of Read’s poetry is, we sus- 
pect, not very well known to-day. It is 
too quiet, pitched in too low a key, for 
the present taste. On rereading “ The 
Wagoner of the Alleghanies,” and more 
particularly “‘ The New Pastoral,” one is 
struck by something similar in tone to 
the picture of Pennsylvania life in the 
novels of Bayard Taylor,—the same 
idyllic light is on the fields, so soft and 
pure that it cannot be distinguished from 
realism. And, as in the case of Bayard 
Taylor’s stories, one expects to be bored, 
but reads on and is really interested. 
Some of the shorter poems have a quiet 
erace and truthfulness possessing gen- 
uine charm. 


“The winds unkenneled round the casements 
whine, 
The sheltered hound makes answer in his 
dream, 
And in the hayloft, hark, the cock at nine, 
Crows from the dusty beam. 
“The ieafless branches chafe the roof all 
night, 


And through the house the troubled 
noises go, 
While, like a ghostly presence, thin and 
white, 
The frost foretells the snow.” 
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The Law of Life. By Anna McClure Sholl. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1.50. 

This novel sets forth the esoteric side 
of social life in a great American univer- 
sity. The characters belong to that most 
exclusive of all circles, the university 
campus, men and women who by some 
sense of exclusiveness keep aloof from 
the world about them, while they invari- 
ably run the same gamut of emotions. 
And the author’s interpretation of the sex 
element under such circumstances is pain- 
fully sincere rather than pleasantly ro- 
mantic. The story is really based upon 
the mischance which unites a woman of 
sensitive, elemental nature to a dry-as- 
dust student, and it proves that while the 
tragedy of such a marriage may not be 
made manifest, it is inevitable. And it is 
at this point that the book differs from 
the average society novel, where the mar- 
ried woman who loves some other man 
than her husband is usually a sinister 
character. But in this instance the uni- 
versity atmosphere of high thinking gives 
the poor heroine a moral perspective that 
preserves her faithful to the Law of Life. 


ad 


The Way of the Sea. By Norman Duncan. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 

No one to-day in America writes more 
subtle English than Mr. Duncan, and no 
one can reproduce more precisely the 
elusive impression of a complex situation 
which we call atmosphere. His volume 
of stories on the Syrian quarter of New 
York proved that, and the present work 
is further confirmation of it. Mr. Dun- 
can has spent some time on the wild coast 
of Newfoundland, where “ inevitably, 
from generation to generation, the people 
of that barren match their strength 
against the might of tempestuous waters, 
fighting with their bare hands—great, 


. knotty, sore, grimy hands; match, also, 


their spirit against the invisible terrors 

nich the sea’s space harbors, in sun- 
shine and mist, by all the superstition of 
her children.” It is the terror, the allur- 
ing treacherous mystery of the sea, that 
Mr. Duncan has chiefly reproduced in 
these tales,—the impression not, we sus- 
pect, of the actual toiler, who struggles 
with tide and wind, but of the sensitive - 
onlooker, to whom the sea takes on some- 
thing of personal mood and temper from 
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its very unfamiliarity. The impression 
is perfectly legitimate and has been used 
in these stories most effectively. 


a 
Literary Notes 


Tue Poetry of Thomas Moore, selected 
and arranged by C. Litton Falkiner, has been 
added to the Golden Treasury Series. (The 
Macmillan Company. ) 


....The Burrows Brothers Company issue 
a reprint of John Eliot’s “Indian Logick 
Primer,” from the only existing copy, now in 
the British Museum. ($6 net.) 


.... The Parliamentary Pathfinder,” by 
William H. Bartlett, is a quick reference man- 
ual of Rules of Order for deliberative assem- 
blies. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 45 cents.) 


...«.The Oxford University Press is pub- 
lishing a new edition of the Letters of Hor- 
ace Walpole (the first for nearly fifty years), 
edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. More than a 
hundred letters, never before printed, will be 
included in this elaborate edition. 


....Two more volumes of the new Library 
Edition of Charles Kingsley, edited by Maurice 
Kingsley, have appeared, containing “Two 
Years Ago.” If this handseme edition will 
withdraw a host of readers from modern flim- 
flam to Kingsley’s sturdy novels it will do well. 
(J. F. Taylor & Co., $2 net a volume.) 


....-Two volumes of The Temple Auto- 
biographies are given up to a new translation 
of “‘ The Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” by Anne 
Macdonnell. The books are illustrated and are 
as pleasant in general make-up as was to be 
expected in a “ Temple” publication. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $2.50 net.) 


....-One more of the great Victorians who 
combined the labors of statesman and stu- 
dent has passed away. On the night of Oc- 
tober 22d William E. H. Lecky died in Lon- 
don of heart disease. He was born near Dub- 
lin in 1838. In Trinity College, Dublin, he 
was educated, and later he stood for the Uni- 
versity in Parliament. His chief historical 
works were “ A History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne,” which was 
published in 1869, and has since become a 
text book in several German universities, and 
his great “ History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” in eight volumes, pub- 
lished in 1878-1890. Mr. Lecky was one of 
those who introduced philosophy into Eng- 
lish history. For the most part, he writes 
in a vein singularly simple and unadorned, 
but at times, notably in that often quoted pas- 
sage concerning “the social question,” his 
style glows with restrained passion. His ear- 
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liest work, on “ The Leaders of Public Opin- 
ion in Ireland” has been brought out recent- 
ly in a new edition. 


& 
Pebbles 


Our idea of a clever person is one who 
can say something bright down an ear trum- 
pet.—Atchison Globe. 


...-Grocer: “Look here, young man, I'll 
run up a bill against you if you don’t stop 
sampling my goods.” Boy: “Oh, not at all; 
there’s no accounting for tastes.”—Yale Rec- 
ord. 


....The Curate: “So the thief overlooked 
your vest in the vestry?” The Rector: “ Yes, 
but stole my stole and every surplus sur- 
plice.” “ Pshaw! It’s a wonder the knave 
left the nave.” —Life. 


You may crush, you may shatter 
The vase if you will, 
But the folks who say vahse 
Will be saying it still. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
MORE CANNIBALISM. 
If Edward Everett Hale, 
I really do not know; 
But Henrietta Crosman 
And Harriet Beecher Stowe! 
—Life. 
TURN ABOUT. 
Though noisy ills annoy us much 
And mar our simple joys, 
No noisy ill annoys like this: 
Chicago, Illinois. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Once Philadelphia went to sleep, 
It slept—is sleeping still. 
And though it sleeps, of sleep, they say, 
It never gets its Phil. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


....The judge of one of the United States 
Circuit Courts has a five-year-old niece of 
whom he is very proud. A few days ago 
she came to him and said with a very se- 
rious air: “Uncle, there is a question about 
law I want to ask you.” “Well, dear, 
what is it?” patiently inquired the judge. 
“Uncle, if a man had a peacock, and it went 
into another man’s yard and laid an egg, who 
would the egg belong to?” The judge 
smiled indulgently, and replied: “Why, the 
egg would belong to the man who owned the 
peacock, but. he could be prosecuted for tres- 
passing if he went on the other’s property to 
get it.” The child seemed very much inter- 
ested in the explanation, and then observed 
innocently: ‘ Uncle, did it ever occur to- you 
that a peacock couldn’t lay an egg? "—The 
Law Review. 





Editorials 


The Campaign in New York 


As election day in New York draws 
near, there is much in the situation to 
encourage the Reform party, but not 
enough to warrant absolute confidence 
in a reform victory at the polls. The 
large registration (615,000 voters) is fa- 
vorable to the reform cause. Democratic 
revolt in Brooklyn against the attempt 
to extend Tammany’s vile rule over the 
party organization in that great borough, 
altho possibly unsuccessful, cannot fail 
to help the reform ticket there. Tam- 
many’s campaign arguments and pleas 
are so wide of the real issue, so absurd, or 
so involved in contradictions that they 
can have no weight with men who are. in- 
telligent and also honest. The record of 
the present administration has been ad- 
mirable; that of the Tammany govern- 
ment which preceded it is known all over 
the world to have been infamous, and 
those who now seek to regain the power 
that was lost two years ago are led part- 
ly by the men who controlled the Van 
Wyck administration, partly by other 
men who are no better. Of course, there 
should be no room for doubt as to the 
result of this contest between honesty and 
decency on the one hand, and corruption 
and infamy on the other; but the victory 
has not yet been won. 

We published last week Mr. Gustavus 
Myers’s clear and comprehensive account 
of what Mayor Low and his associates 
have done, and of the organized piracy 
of the preceding term, in which $12,000,- 
000 per annum was collected in black- 
mail, licenses for crime and vice, and 
other varieties of “ graft.” Against the 
argument obviously suggested to a civil- 
ized man by such a showing, Tammany 
sets up the plea that a partisan Demo- 
cratic victory in the city is needed for the 
encouragement of the Democratic party 
throughout the country next year. All 
shrewd politicians know that Tammany, 
merely an association of municipal pi- 
rates wearing the mask of partisan De- 
mocracy, has for many vears been a 
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dragging weight at the neck of the na- 
tional party, which has always been 
handicapped by its victories. Tammany’s 
infamy is continually making Repub- 
lican voters in New York and through- 
out the land. But many thoughtless men 
are caught by this partisan cry, raised by 
robbers whose only purpose is to loot 
the town. To make it more effective with 
such voters, Tammany’s leaders now as- 
sert that the Reform administration has 
become subservient to Senator Platt and 
the Republican party. When one points 
to the dreadful record of the “ red-light ”’ 
district, they reply that the leader of the 
Citizens’ Union is interested in a beet 
sugar factory, and falsely say that he op- 
poses the treaty of reciprocity with Cuba. 
That eloquent Hessian orator, Mr. 
Bourke Cockran, wildly declared in a 
public address that the Reform govern- 
ment is “ the worst we have had since the 
fall of the Tweed ring,” forgetting that 
the Tammany for which he was speaking 
had taken for its own candidate Comp- 
troller Grout, an important officer of that 
government. Forgetting, also, that Mr. 
Grout was immediately to follow him on 
the platform, he savagely denounced the 
new system of taxation, for which the 
Comptroller is chiefly responsible. We 
refer to this merely to show the reckless 
and self-contradictory character of Tam- 
many’s political arguments. ‘he interest- 
ing fact that such arguments and asser- 
tions commended themselves to ex-Sec- 
rectary Whitney, Mr. Belmont and other 
prominent persons who sat in the boxes 
at that meeting suggests some of the 
forces against which the Reform party 
is contending. : 
Municipal franchise corporations and 
their treasure chests are the most for- 
midable foes of the Fusionists. Why? 
Let Mayor Low answer: 4 
“By one friend I was told of a corporation 
that had made a large contribution to the funds 
of Tammany. One of its officers, on being 
asked why, said: ‘That is business.’ He was 
then asked if he. had given to the other side. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘that would not be business,’ and 
when he was asked why not, he said: ‘ Because 








. 
—________ 
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if Mr. Low is elected, if we want anything that 
is right, we shall get it without paying for it. 
And if we want more than what is right, we 
cannot get it, no matter what we pay.’” 


At last accounts the Fusionists had been 
unable to raise a needed fund of only 
$45,000 by appealing to the public, but 
Tammany’s coffers are full. Mr. Low’s 
Government has given away no fran- 
chises, nor has it sold any corruptly. It 
has compelled the street railway com- 
panies to pay nearly $1,000,000 in taxes 
long overdue. It is now suing for nearly 
$2,500,000 more. Tammany did not 
strive vigorously to collect such debts. 
The Reform Government was unwilling 
to submit to the extortionate charges of 
the gas and electric lighting monopoly, 
and at Albany it asked for legislation 
that would permit the setting up of a 
municipal lighting plant. It was defeated 
there by Tammany legislators, mainly by 
the Senator who is now striving to Tam- 
manyize Brooklyn. The hostile influence 
of the franchise corporations and of their 
campaign contributions is a force that 
must be taken into account in this fight, 
which even Boss McLaughlin, of Brook- 
lyn, calls one of “decency against 
crime, purity of life against ‘ red-light- 
ism,’ honesty in public office against 
‘ graft.’ ” 

The indications are not all that could 
be desired, but at the present time they 
point, we think, to the election of the Re- 
form candidates, altho we cannot expect 
a large majority for them. Experimental 
canvasses have disclosed many changes 
that are not easily explained. These tend 
to prevent the making of trustworthy 
estimates and forecasts. If the present 
Government is sustained, good men 
everywhere will have cause for rejoicing 
in the defeat of as wicked an associa- 
tion of conspirators as ever menaced the 
welfare of a great city. If, on the other 
hand, this band of political buccaneers 
shall again obtain control of $100,000,000 
of annual expenditure, with all the agen- 
cies for repressing vice, preserving health 
and promoting the well-being of nearly 
4,000,000 of people, then the responsi- 
bility for this lapse into the mire should 
be placed where it will belong—not upon 
the ignorant who have been misled, nor 
upon the poor who have yielded to influ- 
ences which the well-to-do can easily 





defy, nor upon those who want Sunday 
beer, nor chiefly upon the saloon-keepers 
whose licenses have been increased 
by a State law, and the vicious who 
prefer a corrupt and wide-open city, 
but upon the intelligent and well-to-do, 
whether in franchise corporations or out 
of them, whose influence and contribu- 
tions and votes shall lave turned the scale 
at the ballot boxes for restoring the foul 
and degrading conditions out of which 
New York was lifted two years ago. 


wt 


The Higher Fakirism 


THE last half century has offered won- 
derful opportunities to the student who 
would penetrate into the mysteries of 
popular faiths that are accepted in sin- 
cerity by multitudes, while to other mul- 
titudes they remain preposterous. 

Some of these faiths have been re- 
ligious, others economic, yet others po- 
litical. The spectacle has been witnessed 
of hard-headed men selling all that they 
had to take up life in a desert as follow- 
ers of a prophet, who led them back from 
religious liberty into bondage to author- 
ity, and from the social organization of 
a ripe civilization into the patriarchal 
system of barbarism; of women who had 
married in love and purity of heart will- 
ingly and even fanatically consenting to 
see their husbands take other wives, and 
loyally helping them to ‘solve the prac- 
tical problems of a polygamous house- 
hold. The strange conduct has been seen 
of men and women, too skeptical to as- 
sent longer to the creeds of Christianity, 
yet believing that surviving spirits of 
good men and great come back from the 
realm of shades to communicate with 
mortals through the mediumship of vul- 
gar women. The astonishing possibility 
has been revealed that wives and daugh- 
ters of keenly intelligent men in the very 
centers of Western civilization, accus- 
tomed daily to social intercourse with 
minds alert, practical and fearless, can go 
daft in spiritual submission to Hindu 
swamis; while the Brahmins of Boston, 
turning their faces from the Light of 
Asia, can burn native American incense 
at the occidental shrine of Mrs. Eddy. 
The devotion has been displayed of an 
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entire City of Zion shutting up shop to 
journey in special trains half way across 
a continent, at the command of an 
Elijah who drives three thousand dol- 
lar horses as nonchalantly as if he were 
a Chicago pork packer. The conviction 
that prosperity can be created by paper 
money and repudiation has even been 
seen to sweep, like a mania, over whole 
commonwealths, and a great political 
party has been found groveling at the 
feet of a savior of society, shedding tears 
over the crucifixion of humanity on a 
cross of gold. 

Phenomena like these were not under- 
stood, could not have been understood, in 
the days of Peter the Hermit, or yet of 
John Law. They have become compre- 
hensible only through those analyses of 
the more or less unconscious side of men- 
tal action which modern psychology has 
achieved, and through broad compara- 
tive studies in sociology, which have dis- 
closed the constant factors universally 
present in unreasoning popular excite- 
ments. It must be accounted a great 
good fortune to science, if not to human- 
ity, that these vast delusions have not 
ceased to arise and to run their course in 
modern times, exactly as in earlier days. 
Our knowledge of the human mind and 
of the social system in which we have our 
being would have been deplorably in- 
complete had such material for investi- 
gation ceased to exist just at the time 
when scientific conceptions and methods 
were ready to penetrate and to illuminate 
what once was wholly mysterious. 

In the knowledge of such things that 
we now possess three or four elements 
stand conspicuously forth. The masses 
of men, even in these days of riotous 
prosperity, of liberty and of happiness, 
lead lives in which the note of tragedy 
never ceases to sound. Suffering and 
disappointment, failure and death are 
still the human lot, as in all the ages of 
the past. 

Only to the few is given the power 
to find in straightforward thinking, in 
scientific comprehension, in philosophic 
acquiescence in the order of the world, 
a steadying power that enables them 
to go cuitely forward with their daily 
tasks, content to do their duty as they 
see it, and to achieve such happiness 
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The 
majority must have alleviation and prom- 


as may be given to them to enjoy. 


ise. They grasp at any assurance that 
is authoritatively presented. They are 
all too ready to accept the leadership of 
any self-confident guide whose own poise 
and stedfast faith are full of reassuring 
comfort. 

Upon such elements of hunger and 
of faith there are always fakirs to play; 
and with rare exceptions the more or 
less great personalities that play upon 
and organize them are fakirs. The man 
who merely for material gain, or for po- 
litical advancement, plays upon human 
fears and longings by mere trickery, 
is the fakir in ordinary, a vulgar wretch, 
whose thin deceits are quickly broken 
through. These men not infrequently 
attempt to direct great movements, bat 
they fail. The really great delusions, that 
result in serious social changes, are led 
by fakirs of a higher sort. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the fakir extraor- 
dinary and sublime is his own unmis- 
takable faith in himself. He does not 
merely pretend to be amazed, he is 
amazed, when men doubt his honesty. 
His mind teems with thoughts that hold 
him enthralled with visions of redemp- 
tion or of reform, and these sway him as 
the whirlwind bends the oak. It is im- 
possible for him to doubt that such 
thoughts, such visions, are of more than 
human origin, that they have been di- 
vinely revealed, or that at least they are 
stages in the onward sweep of some great 
tide of destiny. The devices that he uses, 
and which skeptical men cannot distin- 
guish from the trickery of the fakir ordi- 
nary, he falls into as unconsciously as 
he drops into tremulo when holding thou- 
sands by his oratory. As Dowie puts 
it, all this is a ‘“‘ Tremendous Fact,” and 
in the belief of the higher fakir it has 
been imposed upon him by God himself. 
“Had we been deceived in this matter,” 
says Dowie, “then God would have de- 
ceived us. That is an impossibility.” 

A tremendous fact, indeed, these things 
have been, and will continue to be. In 
all human history there has been no more 
powerful force in operation than the 
higher fakirism; and many more ages 
will pass before it will cease to play its 
part in the affairs of men. 
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“ Diamonds on Easy Payments” 


WHEN some historian of the future 
tries to reconstruct the social conditions 
of our own times, ex pede Herculem, 
from such hints as he can gather from 
our periodical literature, especially from 
the advertisements, which are more relia- 
ble for that purpose than the news mat- 
ter or the editorials, he will find the 
words “ Diamonds on Easy Payments ” 
most suggestive. It would be interest- 
ing to know what conception he will get 
of a state of society where people who 
could not afford them bought diamonds. 

According to our scientific prophet, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the most remarkable 
achievement of the present age is “ the 
discovery of the future,” and there seems 
to be some truth in this in financial mat- 
ters. The bank of the future is not a 
concern of limited liability, and we can 
make drafts on it for any amount, and 
generally get them discounted immedi- 
ately. Our unborn children build our 
railroads and pay for our water works. 
Boom towns have often been accused of 
including graveyards in the census, but, 
however that may be, they certainly get 
posterity to pay most of their taxes. Time 
was when a man wanted a cyclopedia 
he began to save up his money to that 
end, depriving himself of present pleas- 
ures for future benefits. Nowadays he 
gets the cyclopedia at once, leaving the 
full payment for it to some future time 
when it will be worn out or out of date. 
People have always borrowed trouble 
from the future, but it is only recently 
that they have learned to borrow money 
from the same source, which is surely a 
Ciscovery worthy of this “ the wonderful 
century.” A man who can pay “a dol- 
lar down” can make himself the equal 
of the richest in all his belongings, from 
furniture to a diamond ring on his fin- 
ger. 

The question why a man who can- 
not pay for them buvs diamonds resolves 
itself on examination into the larger and 
equally .difficult question why a man 
who can pay for them buys diamonds. 
low the diamond is distinguished 
among minerals by two properties ; it has 
the greatest hardness and the greatest 
index of refraction. The first of these 


’ 


qualities makes it useful for cutting glass, 
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for drilling through rocks and for polish- 
ing hard gems, but since black and 
opaque diamonds are equally good for 
such purposes the price of diamonds for 
use is not high. It is the power of the 
diamond to bend a ray of light out of 
its course and to separate it into its 
constituent colors of the rainbow which 
gives the diamond its beauty. Other 
stones have a single color, or, like the 
opal, are beautiful only at near view. The 
diamond is the equal of them all and de- 
lights at a distance. People wear dia- 
monds for the unselfish purpose of giving 
pleasure to others, as is obvious from 
the fact that they are usually worn on 
the head or neck, where they are invisible 
to the wearer. Women, as we should 
expect from the fact that they are so 
altruistic, wear them more than men. 

Diamonds, however, are not worn for 
their beauty, great as that is. We know 
this because it happens that there are 
certain artificial silicates of the heavy 
metals, known as “paste diamonds,” 
which have a refractive power so nearly 
equal to that of the diamond as to be in- 
distinguishable from it. Only an expert 
can tell the difference, and he only after 
a close examination or chemical tests; so 
from the standpoint of beauty—that is, 
of value as a jewel, the silicate gems are 
equal to the carbon gems. 

Why, then, since they are several hun- 
dred or thousand times more expensive 
and no more beautiful, do people buy dia- 
monds instead of paste? Evidently the 
only reason is because they are more ex- 
pensive. Their high price is due neither 
to their usefulness nor their beauty, but 
to the fact that they are hard to get. Their 
value is that of greenbacks; they are 
worth little in themselves, but cost a 
great deal. They are symbols of money, 
just as the flag or the iron cross is sym- 
bolic of patriotism or courage. A person 
who wears diamonds wears them purely 
for the display of wealth. They repre- 
sent so much work; they are crystallized 
drops of sweat. 

“What plant we in the apple tree?” 
Bryant told us in his song. We recom- 
mend some poet to write a companion 
piece on “ What buy we in the dia- 
mond?” Perhaps Kipling, who has a 
monopoly of South African verse, would 
handle the theme best. It is a picturesque 
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topic ‘or every carat your diamond 
weighs, a naked negro, imprisoned in 
barbed wire and watched by the eye of 
the electric arc, has blasted out a thou- 
sand pounds of blue earth, and brought 
it to the surface and washed and sorted 
it. When we buy a diamond we invest 
in a share of Kaffir peonage, in a Jame- 
son raid and a Boer War. We raise an 
“ empire builder ” and cast down a “ lion 
slayer.” We assist in the extension of 
the British Empire, geographically, in 
South Africa and intellectually by send- 
ing some worthy young American to Ox- 
ford. We cause the pulses of thousands 
of investors in stock companies to throb 
with the rise and fall of the London quo- 
t.tions. We find a poor boy named 
Isaacs in an East End old clothes shop, 
give him several hundred million dollars 
more than any man ought to be allowed 
to have, set him at fantastic capers in 
fashionable society under the alias of 
Barney Barnato, until he mad 
and,escapes us by jumping overboard 
ito the sea. The owner of a diamond 
ring has set his genii at more strange 
work than Aladdin with the slaves of his 
ring. 

If the diamond really represented all 
its price in human labor it would then 
have a curious interest, such as makes 
us value a piece of lacquer, polished by 
years of hand rubbing, or a war ship 
carved in ivory and fitted into a nutshell. 
But considered merely from the stand- 
point of what it cost to get it, the price of 
a diamond is fictitious. If the diamond 
companies did not carefully regulate the 
number allowed to come on the market 
each year, diamonds would out of 
fashion. Since the value of a diamond is 
merely its expensiveness, cheapening dia- 
monds would make them valueless. In 
1887 the De Beers Company obtained 
from their “ acres of diamonds ’’—to be 
exact, I1!%% acres—over $20,000,000 
worth of diamonds; enough to have 
ruined the market forever if they had not 
been held up. Certainly $20,000,000 
worth of work was not expended in this 
case. Last week it was announced that 
the De Beers Company would raise the 
price of diamonds ten per cent. This is 
the third advance since February, and 
another is foretold soon. How conven- 
ient it would be if dealers in wheat or 
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steel rails would tell us beforehand just 
how much they were going to raise the 
price. Diamonds, like wildcat stock, 
have so little intrinsic value that they are 
subject to any desired manipulation. 

But we can go still farther. Diamonds 
are no longer of value even as evidences 
of wealth, since as we are assured by the 
papers any one can buy them “on easy 
payments.” Wearing a diamond ming, 
then, does not mean that you are rich, or 
even that you ever had a hundred dol- 
lars in your possession at any one time. 
It means only that you have a salary of 
some two dollars a month above your 
board bill, assuming that you pay that. 
To quote from one of the attractive ad- 
vertisements: “You may have all the 
pleasure and prestige of wearing a beau- 
tiful Diamond a whole year for less than 
ten cents a week.” But a paste diamond 
at the rate of a cent a week would give 
just as much “ beauty,” and also “ pres- 
tige,” if you kept still about it. 

Not many years ago Moissan packed 
sugar charcoal in a gas pipe, heated it 
white, plunged it into water and dissolved 
it in nitric acid and found he had made 
diamonds. They were microscopic, it is 
true, but their form indicated that they 
were fragments of larger crystals which 
had been formed, but which had broken 
to pieces in the attempt to do in a few 
minutes what Nature takes her time to. 
There is no reason to think that it is 
impossible to make diamonds of any de- 
sired size, and we may expect to hear at 
any time that some inventor has accom- 
plished this. Note the paradox. A sci- 
entific invention such as this would be 
is supposed to enrich the world, but in 
this case the mere announcement of such 
a discovery would make the world some 
$500,000,000 poorer—in its own estima- 
tion. In order to prevent the destruction 
of this enormous amount of property let 
us get out a perpetual injunction against 
the manufacturing of diamonds. It would 
not be the legitimate fall in price, such 
as results from a cheaper mode of pro- 
duction of some article of intrinsic value, 
but the sudden and complete collapse 
which follows the pricking of a Missis- 
sippi bubble, swollen by the breath of the 
promoter and reflecting on its filmy sur- 
face his iridescent visions. But with 
this difference. The investor in unsub- 
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stantial stocks has lost his hopes of fu- 
ture profits; the owner of the diamond 
which proves to be paste, or which can 
be made artificially, has lost nothing ex- 
cept in his imagination, for if the red and 
blue flashes were worth $500 to him 
once, they are just as brilliant as ever, 
for a thing of beauty is a joy forever, not 
dependent upon the market price. 

The nice thing about such a possible 
collapse in values is that no sensible man 
would lose a cent, because no sensible 
man buys anything because it costs a 
great deal; in fact, if he is very sensible 
he may buy a thing because it is cheap, if 
he wants it very badly. 


2 
A Musical Invasion 


More and more America is becoming 
the Mecca of musical foreigners. This 
season they are coming over in such 
shoals that one can fitly speak of an in- 
vasion. From Germany, Austria, France, 
Italy, Russia, England, they come with 
their pianos, voices, violins and batons, all 
expecting to earn here from three to five 
times as much as they would in Europe. 
The best of them succeed in this lofty 
ambition, for Americans want the best, 
and are willing to pay for it; but wo to 
those who are not adjudged first-rate 
here; it would have been infinitely better 
for them had they remained on the other 
side of the ocean. It is these who spread 
the report all over Europe that we are 
not really musical. As a nation, we cer- 
tainly are not as musical as the Germans, 
but, on the other hand, can we be blamed 
for paying little attention to second-rate 
singers and players when the first-rate 
are constantly visiting us? The very fact 
that we always hear the greatest artists 
in the world, because we are able to pay 
for them, has made us more critical and 
fastidious than most Europeans are, and 
enables us to reject as mediocre some 
artists who have achieved success abroad. 

American competition affects the 
music-lovers of Europe as much as the 
merchants and manufacturers. Take the 
case of the prima donnas, for instance, 
With Patti, Sembrich, Melba, Calvé, 
Ternina, Nordica, Schumann-Heink in 
our concert halls and opera houses, where 
in all Europe could uu find a septet to 
match ther > Mme +’s " farewell ” 
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tour is likely to prove really her last, and 
it is probable that those who are eager 
to see and lear once—or once more—the 
singer who has commanded higher terms 
than any other artist except Paderewski, 
will prove sufficiently numerous to 
make it remunerative. Mme. Patti’s 
voice certainly was the most beautiful and 
spontaneous that ever came from wom- 
an’s throat, and it will be of interest to 
see whether it remains so. She has 
dangerous rivals in Mme. Melba, who 
also will be heard in the concert hall only, 
and in Mme. Sembrich, who is a member 
of Mr. Conried’s Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Of the four dramatic singers 
just mentioned, Mmes. Calvé and Ter- 
nina will belong to the same company, 
while Mme. Nordica will be heard in the 
concert hall only, which she finds even 
more profitable than the opera, while 
Mme. Schumann-Heink is to be heard 
both in concerts and in an opera com- 
pany of her own. Another former mem- 
ber of Mr. MauriceGrau’soperacompany, 
Fritzi Scheff, also has her own company. 

Mr. Conried’s Metropolitan program 
embraces the usual operatic favorites, to 
be sung, as heretofore, each in its original 
language, except that one of the novel- 
ties, “ The Bartered Bride,” by the Bohe- 
mian Smetana, is to be done in English. 
The other novelty, “ Parsifal,” is one 
which has caused more comment in Eu- 
rope even than in America. Tho orig- 
inally produced as long ago as 1882, it 
has never been performed in public ex- 
cept at Bayreuth. Managers have offered 
fabulous sums for it, but Mme. Wagner 
preferred to keep it as the chief attrac- 
tion at the Bayreuth festivals. In most 
Euiopean countries the law of interna- 
tional copyright protects her, but not in 
America, where there is no more ground 
for not giving “ Parsifal” than for not 
giving any of the other Wagner operas. 
There is every reason to believe that if 
Wagner had lived he would long ago 
have given this opera to the world at 
large, as he did his four Nibelung operas, 
which also he had originally intended to 
keep for Bayreuth alone. There it is 
accessible only to wealthy tourists, and 
Wagner was the last man in the world 
to write for wealthy tourists alone. He 
was a democrat, while his widow is an 
aristocrat, by birth as well as in «>nti- 
ment, her mother having been a ~ 
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countess. It would have caused Wagner 
positive distress if he could have fore- 
seen that before the end of the nineteenth 
century Bayreuth was to be a fashion- 
able fad of the European aristocracy. 

As for the religious aspect of the ques- 
tion, that need not trouble any one. 
“ Parsifal” is not a sacred work, but a 
modern opera on a medieval subject. Its 
ethical spirit is Buddhistic rather than 
Christian, and if Wagner did retain a 
few suggestions of his early drama, 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” they are entirely 
metamorphosed in the medieval legend- 
ary story. If it be asked why “ Parsifal ” 
has not heretofore been produced in 
America, the answer is, chiefly because 
we have had no theater in which it could 
be properly staged. Mr. Conried has had 
to rebuild entirely the Metropolitan stage 
to make possible a correct presentation 
of the scenic side not only of “ Parsifal,” 
but of all of Wagner’s operas. He has 
bought new scenery for all of them, and 
for the first time the important and ex- 
tremely impressive pictorial side of these 
operas will be properly presented in such 
of our cities as will be visited by the Con- 
ried Opera Company. 

While the operatic circuit includes only 
half a dozen of our largest cities, the con- 
cert singers and players, more numerous 
than ever before, will dispense the bless- 
ings of the divine art throughout the 
whole country. The Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Philadelphia 
orchestras will also provide entertain- 
ment not only for their own towns, but 
for many others. As for the metropolis, 
it will be positively deluged with concerts, 
especially of the orchestral variety. There 
will be Philharmonic, Symphony So- 
ciety, Wetzler, Franko, Russian, Wom- 
en’s, People’s, Young People’s and Sun- 
day concerts, and it is to be hoped they 
may all find their patrons. Of sensa- 
tional interest is the action of the Phil- 
harmonic in importing half a dozen emi- 
nent conductors from Germany, England, 
France and Russia, an enterprise second 
in importance only to the first production 
of “ Parsifal.” Heretofore American or- 
chestras have been contented with one 
foreign conductor each, now they are 
beginning to import them by whole- 
sale. Where will this end? Will any 


musicians of note be left in Europe a 
‘e hence? 
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The Protestant Episcopal 
Encyclical 


It is a Pan-American Episcopal con- 
ference which was held last week in 
Washington, the capital of Pan-America. 
All the bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal and Anglican Churches of the 
United States, Canada, the West Indies 
and Mexico were included in the invita- 
tion, and all who could attended. Such 
a meeting is of no little importance, for 
its members represent one of the most 
important and influential Churches of the 
continent. Their declarations, in their 
encyclical, should attract attention. 

We notice first the preliminary state- 
ment of their authority: 

“ Assured of our rights and responsibilities 
as a true and a living part of the holy Catholic 
Church, with unbroken succession and author- 
ity from our head through his first Apostles, 
we feel that our attitude should be that of clear 
and outspoken consciousness of our catholicity 
at once in the maintenance of the ancient creeds 
and in our possession of Apostolic order.” 


The claim of “unbroken succession 
and authority ” and the “ possession of 
Apostolic order ” is thus put in the fore- 
front, as the basis of their right to teach 
and direct the Church. That is of value 
to those that value it, but the divine 
Providence which has in this generation 
made them the leaders of their hosts is 
an even better basis of authority than any 
assertion of unbroken succession, which 
was a few years ago denied by the high- 
est court of the largest and perhaps the 
oldest Church in Christendom. It is bet- 
ter for the Episcopal Church to pipe low 
on questionable, or at least questioned, 
claims, and rest on those fruits of the 
Spirit in which it can more surely rejoice. 

We are glad to see that this conference 
of bishops distinctly claims the right to 
carry on missionary work in Papal coun- 
tries. That is, it will send missionaries 
who will reject the authority of local 
bishops whose unbroken succession is 
never questioned. Referring to Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
where are “churches subject to the 
Roman obedience,” they say that the 
right of their Church to enter there 
“rests partly in the necessity of minister- 
ing to its own people ”—that is, to Amer- 
ican residents there—and partly on “ the 
duty to give the: vileges of the Church 
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to Christian people deprived of them, 
unless they submit to unlawful terms of 
communion.” This must mean submis- 
sion to the authority of the Pope at Rome 
as the Archbishop of Christendom. Cer- 
tainly the exercise by the Roman Catho- 
lics or by any other denomination of 
Christians of a claim to exclude other 
Christians, who differ from them, from 
the privileges of the Church is abundant 
reason why those that differ, being yet 
Christians in belief, should claim and ex- 
ercise the right to exist and to propagate 
their beliefs. The Church which excludes 
is itself the parent of the schisms which 
follow. And this has a wider application 
than simply to the Roman Church. The 
American Anglican Church herein takes 
the position, much attacked at the time, 
taken by the Anglican Church in Ireland 
when it consecrated a bishop to serve in 
Spain. 

Next, this conference of bishops urges 
that young people be taught what are the 
points of difference with the Roman 
Church, and that, in case of marriage 
with a Roman Catholic, they refuse to 
make the required promise that their chil- 
dren shall be brought up in the Roman 
faith. It would be wrong for the Roman 
Church not to insist on the promise, or 
for the Episcopal Church to give it. 

Still more important than the attitude 
of the Episcopal Church toward the 
Roman Catholic Church is its attitude to- 
ward its sister Protestant Churches with 
which it is in closer contact. Here the 
bishops lament “the manifest evils of 
that unhappy condition of disunion with- 
in the Church of Christ with which we 
are everywhere confronted to-day.” To 
relieve this unfortunate condition is the 
desire of the bishops, and they suggest 
that the Episcopal General Conventions 
of the United States, Canada and the 
West Indies call the attention especially 
of the Presbyterian and Methodist bodies 
to the points of agreement and differ- 
ence, “ with a view of arriving at inter- 
communion and possible union of them 
and us,” it being possible, perhaps, to 
compose some of the differences, and to 
recognize that others are not of essential 
importance. 

This is most agreeable reading, and yet 
we ask anxiously whether it means any- 
thing more than the futile propositions 
of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. Those 
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propositions and the subsequent negotia- 
tions failed because the Episcopal Church 
was unwilling to allow intercommunion 
and mutual recognition of clergy unless 
the Presbyterians and others would con- 
sent to accept ordination by their bishops. 
At present Presbyterians, Methodists, 
etc., are glad to fellowship Episcopal 
clergy, while the Episcopal Church re- 
fuses corresponding recognition; and 
hence the schism, for which always those 
are responsible who refuse fellowship. If 
the Episcopal Church is willing to offer 
fellowship without surrender, then we 
may hope for some more happy result 
than followed the negotiations with the 
Presbyterians a few years ago. Each 
must be ready to fellowship the other as 
they are, for mutual tolerance is the only 
possible way to unite. Differences, how- 
ever large, must be allowed. Those who 
value and claim unbroken successsion 
and those who make no claim and have 
no care for it must find equal welcome. 
While this is the only question of differ- 
ence, it does not look hopeful for a happy 
conclusion that this Episcopal encyclical 
should put the claim in the forefront of 
their document. It begins with the as- 
sertion of that, as the basis of their right 
and authority, which they deny is pos- 
sessed by those whose fellowship they 
desire. 

It was a happy result of discussion 
among the bishops that they made no pro- 
nouncement on divorce. Probably a ma- 
jority of them would have favored a con- 
demnation of all remarriages, even of an 
innocent party ; but, altho a resolution to 
that effect was presented, wiser counsels 
prevailed, and no vote was taken. On 
this matter we shall probably have to 
trust the sound sense of the laymen of the 
Church. 

The conference ended ina curious 
way, with a sermon to the assembled 
bishops last Sunday by a layman of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. President 
Roosevelt’s text was, “ Wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves,” and a good ser- 
mon it was. It is a pity that the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church and the Reformed 
Church are schismatically separated. But 
this separation is not spiritually serious. 
This is an illustration of the slight im- 
portance of ecclesiastical differences com- 
pared with those of the spirit. The time 
cometh, it almost now is, when neither 
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in Lambeth Palace nor in the Collegiate 
Church of New York, but solely in spirit 
as in truth shall men seek to worship the 


Father. 
x 


Booker T. Washington 


Ir had not seemed possible that the 
time would come when Booker T. Wash- 
ington would need defense, but it is here. 
A few weeks ago he was roundly hissed 
in a negro meeting in Boston, which was 
nearly broken up by his noisy enemies. 
He is receiving the sharpest criticism 
from some of the ablest colored men in 
the country; while in the South several 
incidents have turned from him the pre- 
vailing sympathy among the white peo- 
ple. One of these was his accepting an 
invitation to remain to luncheon with 
President Roosevelt, and another was his 
taking possession, with thirty or forty 
other colored men, of the main dining 
room at a North Carolina railroad 
station, while the white travelers in the 
train were sent to an improvised table 
elsewhere. He was sharply attacked in 
the Alabama legislature the other day 
when the question was up of appropria- 
tions for education. His luncheon with 
President Roosevelt has been made the 
excuse for even more bitter attack on 
President Roosevelt than on Dr. Wash- 
ington, and already enters into the next 
Presidential contest in the form of a cam- 
paign button meant to satirize the up- 
holder of “ Equality.” 
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With the complaints that he is accept- 
ing social recognition or crowding white 
people we have no sympathy, and very 
little with the criticisms made by colored 
men that he is playing into the hands of 
the white South by his devotion to in- 
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dustrial education. We cannot see but 
that he has pursued a dignified and 
honorable course, even if he has not em- 
phasized, and possibly has. not seen, all 
the truth. 

Among his -negro critics we may men- 
tion two men of character, Professor Du 
Bois and Bishop Turner, the former in 
his remarkable book, “The Souls of 
Black Folks,” whose eloquence we ad- 
mire, and with whose positions we are 
in general agreement; the other in the 
missionary journal which the Bishop 
edits. They agree that Dr. Washington 
magnifies that industrial education which 
is all that Southern white people general- 
ly want to give the negro, that he dis- 
parages the higher education, that he 
tells his people to let politics alone and 
be satisfied not to vote, and that the dis- 
franchisement of the negro in the South 
is in good part the result of his teach- 
ings. Says Bishop Turner: 


“The education of the negro must not be 
limited. A race, the acme of whose 
ambition is to become blacksmiths, shoemak- 
ers, farmers, wheelwrights and the like, will 
be forgotten before it is dead. No 
leadership is so false and no doctrine so harm- 
ful as that which denies the opportunity to a 
struggling people to rise and aspire to the 
highest, the purest and the most useful in 
society.” 


What the Senior Bishop of the Afri- 
can Methodist Church says is true, but 
we do not believe that it condemns Dr. 
Washington. We do not believe that he 
forbids the highest aspiration. He be- 
lieves in a lower and industrial education 
for the mass of the people, and in the 
higher education for the hundredth boy 
or girl who has the ambition and the 
ability to get it. But his work is with 
the ninety-nine, and that it what he must 
emphasize. He does not disparage At- 
lanta or Fisk University when he magni- 
fies Tuskegee. He takes his teachers 
from these institutions. It does not fol- 
low because a man endows Drexel, or 
Armour Institute, that he has no use for 
Harvard or Yale. The man who founded 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn sent all his 
boys to Amherst College. A man doing 
a work must magnify it. That is the 
condition of success. 

Nor do we believe that Dr. Washing- 
ton’s views as to the policy of political 























aspiration by negroes have had more than 
the slightest influence in controlling 
Southern action. He is not responsible 
for the exclusion of the negroes from the 
ballot. Nobody thought of him when 
the Democratic convention in Maryland 
the other day declared that this must be 
a white man’s Government. It is true 
that while Dr. Washington has been 
preaching industrial education there has 
grown up this hostility to negro suffrage, 
but his influence here has been nil. 

If Dr. Washington has been in fault 
at all it has been chiefly for his prudent 
reticence. He has encouraged the ne- 
groes to lie low till the storm be over- 
past. We should give the opposite ad- 
vice. We should urge every negro to 
vote that can get his name on the regis- 
try. They should never yield the prin- 
ciple or the practice. But this is a mat- 
ter of good judgment as to policy, and 
we do not doubt Dr. Washington’s sin- 
cerity of purpose to do all he can for his 
people, while we recognize the limitations 
of one who must depend in part on the 
State of Alabama for the support, or, in- 
deed, the sufferance of his Institute. 


Sd 


It looks as if we were ap- 
proaching the final stage 
in the settlement of our 
duties to the Indians when the Mohonk 
Indian Conference finds it necessary to 
do nothing more than to reiterate what it 
has said in previous years. A few years 
ago the policy of separate allotments of 
land for Indians was strongly urged, and 
it has since been pursued by the Govern- 
ment; now not a word is said on the sub- 
ject in the platform, except as to the New 
York Indians, which is evidence that the 
work is going on quite as fast as is de- 
sirable; and, indeed, there is danger that 
while the Indians have the right to lease 
their holdings the allotment system may 
work serious evil. What the Conference 
particularly reaffirms, with great wisdom, 
is the speedy abandonment of the reserva- 
tion system, the substitution of bonded 
superintendents for Indian agents,and the 
education of Indian children in the pub- 
lic schools at Federal expense, wherever 
practicable. This last proposition means 
the giving up, within a reasonable time, 
of the large and expensive Indian board- 
ing schools, and to that we are coming. 


The Mohonk 
Conference 


EDITORIALS 
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We agree with the Conference’s expres- 
sion of satisfaction with the general man- 
agement of the Indian Bureau under 
Commissioner Jones. He is a faithful 
officer who has the interests of the In- 
dians at heart, and will not consciously 
sacrifice them to those of white specu- 


lators. 
& 


We have been at work 
these twenty years trying 
to secure uniform legisla- 
tion in the States on the subject of 
divorce, and have as yet made but little 
progress. There are said to be 46 sets 
of laws, no two alike. People are moving 
from one State to another just to get 
divorces. A man may remain married in 
one State and at the same time be 
divorced in another State. They are, in 
this respect, like foreign countries to each 
other. It is not strange that the move- 
ment gathers strength to have the United 
States Constitution amended so as to put 
the legislation on marriage and divorce 
under the control of Congress. Doubt- 
less this will be done if the States do not 
make better speed in the work of secur- 
ing uniform legislation. It would re- 
quire the addition of just two words to 
the Constitution, so that a clause in Sec- 
tion 8 shall read: “ Congress shall have 
power to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies and divorce 
throughout the United States.” Yet it is 
a slow and difficult task to amend the 
national Constitution. There was much 
talk of such an amendment when the 
question of Mormon polygamy was 
prominent; but the “ revelation” which 
forbade further polygamous marriages 
and the pledge and legislation of Utah 
on its admission as a State removed the 
most glaring offense and occasion for the 
proposed amendment. It is not desirable 
to centralize power and put burdens on 
Congress further than is absolutely 
necessary. We have not yet quite ex- 
hausted the force of public opinion with- 
in the States. An organization in sup- 
port of uniform legislation on divorce is 
still at work and makes annual reports 
and finds some encouragement. But 


Uniform 
Divorce Laws 


somehow it is easier to get uniform legis- 
lation on almost any other subject, and it 
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may become necessary to press for the 
proposed Constitutional Amendment. 
There is said to be one family of dis- 
tinction, or at least of wealth, well known 
in our summer capital, of which every 
member had been divorced except one, 
and in the event of her approaching mar- 
riage the amount of alimony in case of 
possible divorce was commonly discussed. 
& 

President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, is nothing if not radical. His 
latest scheme is said to be to abolish gate 
receipts at all intercollegiate athletic 
contests and to supply the money needed 
for the teams by endowment. The feel- 
ing has become pretty general among 
those interested in academic affairs that 
the amount of money taken in at the 
gates and turned over the the athletic 
teams to be recklessly squandered has 
grown out of all bounds. There is even 
something offensive to many people in 
the spectacle of a college eleven playing 
before crowds of people who pay for 
their seats as they would to see a pro- 
fessional match. If President Harper 
can carry through his scheme—and the 
raising of a few hunderd thousands or 
even a few millions never seems to worry 
that eminent gentleman—he will be tak- 
ing a step in the right direction, tho there 
may be other methods of putting an end 
to the grossest of the evils now attending 
college athletics. yg 


We knew that despite his inability to 
control the clique that rules him and rules 
Russia, the Czar wishes to be a philan- 
thropist, but we did not suspect him of 
being a poet. Yet the lines signed 
“Olaf,” printed in a Russian magazine, 
are credited to him, and they show a deep 
dissatisfaction with the conditions that 
hedge him about, if we may judge from 
the fragment of it translated into smooth 
English verse: 

“ My happiness was born at night, 

And suckled in the gloom; 
My pleasures have dissolved in flight, 
Heart stricken at my doom. 
“My soul strives blindly for relief, 
Chilled as by drifting snow, 
By doubts which scoff at the belief 
Of finding peace below.” 
If Emperor William can preach sermons, 
why should not Czar Nicholas write 
poetrv? 
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We have thought it only fair to let 
Archbishop Aglipay speak for himself. 
We do not vouch for him as the model 
prelate of peaceful and pious times, and 
we presume he will have a hard time to 
build up his Church, and much harder 
now that American bishops are in the 
Philippines, and especially as the Catho- 
lic Church in those islands employs an 
able firm of American lawyers, it is said 
at a large expense, to protect its rights 
against him and in defense of its claim 
to ecclesiastical property. The treat- 
ment which the friars in charge have 
given the native priests is responsible for 
the success of Aglipay’s rebellion. 


a 


Ever since the rise of the Morgan trot- 
ters, and especially since Lady Suffolk 
made what was her sensational record of 
a mile in two minutes and twenty-six sec- 
onds, now fifty-four years ago, there has 
been a persistent attempt by breeders to 
produce a horse that would trot its mile 
in lessening figures, and for years the 
question was whether the two-minute 
limit would ever be reached. At last it was 
passed by Cresceus in 1:5934, and last 
week the wonderful mare, Lou Dillon, 
trotted the mile in 1:58%. It is a triumph 
in evolution as well as in speed. 
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Too much must not be made of the 
first hot words of Canadian statesmen 
in comment on the decision of the Alaska 
Commission. Their first temptation was 
to charge that Great Britain had sacri- 
ficed Canadian interests to the good will 
of the United States. But this is too fool- 
ish to be really believed. That the de- 
cision is just will come to be accepted, 
and it will be no more difficult to accom- 
modate conditions to it than it has been 
for a generation. Canada will not love 
the mother country any less now that she 
has reason to honor her sense of justice. 

a 


This is the picturesque way in which 
that vernacular philosopher, Devery, 
treats of the labor question: 


“Don’t vote for strikes. I’ve played check- 
ers with the labor question for a year, and I 
say that you don’t want strikes all the time. 
Take more money home, have more in your 
pocket and make both ends and the middle 
meet.” 
































Hail Insurance 


In some of the Western States the 
menace to crops from hail is very great. 
Every farmer in Minnesota and its bor- 
dering States is exposed to this haz- 
ard, and must, of course, know that 
through the agency of hail his season’s 
work in whole or in part may thus be 
destroyed. The risk is ever present, 
and remains until his crops are har- 
vested. There is not a farmer in the 
section who can be sure that his grow- 
ing corn, grain and othér crops, no mat- 
ter how thrifty they may be when he 
goes to sleep at night, may not be 
beaten down and destroyed by hail be- 
fore morning. It is doubtless true un- 
der the circumstances, therefore, that 
the great majority of farmers would 
be quick to insure their crops, if they 
had confidence in the insuring com- 
pany, and if the premium were not pro- 
hibitive. Hail insurance might well be 
placed upon the same basis as fire in- 
surance, in so far as the requirements 
for the organization and operation of 
the insuring company are concerned. 
It may pertinently be asked why 
should not companies be organized 
with especial reference to covering 
risks signified by hail insurance, the 
range of whose operations should not 
necessarily be limited to one State, but 
might extend over the whole field 
where the farmers generally are sub- 
ject to this risk? 


State Supervision of Insurance 


In an address delivered before the 
thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west, recently held at Chicago, President 
John H. Washburn, of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, sharply criticised the 
abuses that have crept into State super- 
vision as too often practiced at the pres- 
ent time. Some of the methods now pre- 
vailing, according to Mr. Washburn’s 
speech, constitute very serious problems 
with which his company and other com- 
panies are obliged to deal. Continuing, 
he pointed out that if company officials 
generally would take a determined stand 


Insurance 


upon State supervision and combat ir- 
regularities therein many evils which 
now exist might easily be overcome and 
removed. When State supervision was 
inaugurated some fifty years ago it was 
with the best of intentions. With intro- 
duction of politics into the appointments 
of insurance commissioners, however, 
many unnecessary burdens were under 
such conditions added to perfectly solvent 
and honest corporations with absolutely 
no gain to the community. State super- 
vision itself is good and necessary for the 
protection of the people, but to the abuses 
of the system Mr. Washburn is unalter- 
bly and rightfully opposed. 
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Insurance Course at the Boston 
University 


TuHE Boston University has just es- 
tablished an insurance course in its 
school of medicine. It will bear the 
title of “ Life Insurance and Its Rela- 
tions to Medicine.” The plan is to em- 
brace a general survey of alcohol, sui- 
cide, etc., as factors in life insurance. 
It is claimed that this is the first un- 
dertaking of the kind in the country. 
Frank E. Allard, M.D., who has had 
twelve years’ experience in the medical 
branch of life insurance, will have 
charge of the Boston University course. 
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THE Weekly Underwriter utters a 
lament in its current issue because of the 
manifest impossibility of securing the 
services of John Alexander Dowie as an 
agency superintendent by a hustling life 
insurance company. He would, the editor 
thinks, conduct a canvassing campaign 
that would throw competition into a deep 
shadow. Under his system his mes- 
sengers visit every house in a locality, 
Chinatown not excepted, with canvassing 
literature—‘‘ Leaves of Healing ”—he 
calls them—and carry the simple bless- 
ing, “ Peace to you,” upon their lips. If 
such energetic methods could be applied 
in spreading the gospel of life insurance, 
the results would doubtless be most as- 
tonishing in their productiveness. 
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The Bankers’ Convention 


At last week’s interesting annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco, a report was 
submitted by the Special Currency Com- 
mittee appointed a year ago at the New 
Orleans meeting. The members of this 
committee are Charles S. Fairchild, H. 
C. Fahnestock, Myron T. Herrick, 
Homer S. King, George Q. Whitney and 
J. J. Mitchell. Pointing out that there is 
now in the country more real money than 
ever before (the circulation being $29.60 
per capita), and enough to meet any 
legitimate demands of business, the com- 
mittee urged that the money received by 
the Government for customs duties 
should be deposited in the banks, as the 
internal revenue receipts may be, and 
thus be made available for use in general 
business. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, it was suggested, might be author- 
ized to deposit the customs money to 
the extent of 50 per cent. of a national 
bank’s capital and surplus, upon a guar- 
anty of securities acceptable to him. The 
committee held that the present limita- 
tion of $3,000,000 per month upon the 
withdrawal of bank circulation should 
immediately be repealed, in order that 
expansion and contraction might be au- 
tomatic and governed by prevailing con- 
ditions. (Mr. Whitney dissented from 
this recommendation, but agreed with his 
associates as to the remainder of the re- 
port.) With respect to emergency cir- 
culation, the committee was of the opin- 
ion that it could safely be permitted upon 
the actual deposit with the Treasury De- 
partment of securities acceptable to the 
Secretary. Such circulation should be 
subject to a tax of 6 per cent. per annum, 
and this tax should be set aside as a 
safety fund to secure the Treasury for 
the redemption of the notes so issued. 
Beyond these conservative recommenda- 
tions the committee would not go. The 
report was adopted, and a committee will 
be appointed to promote legislation in 
accordance with it. By a nearly unani- 
mous vote the gold standard resolutions 
proposed last year were approved. These 
call for a discontinuance of the monthly 
coinage of silver dollars, the maintenance 
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Financial 


of those outstanding on a parity with 
gold, and the recoinage of them into sub- 
sidiary coin to meet the public needs. 

The convention adopted the proposed 
plan for a general bank money order sys- 
tem. All banks in the association are 
to be placed in a money order league, and 
they will compete for business with the 
express companies and the Post Office 
Department. It is expected that the or- 
ders thus issued can readily be cashed 
at any bank in the country and eventually 
at banks in other parts of the world. The 
magnitude of the business of which the 
banks intend to obtain a large share was 
shown by reference to the money order 
transactions of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, amounting to $1,200,000 a day, and 
to an annual total exceeding $120,000,- 
ooo for the express companies. Among 
the best addresses was that of Comp- 
troller Ridgeley, who said that our pros- 
perity rested on a solid foundation and 
was due to legitimate causes and forces, 
all of which were still in operation. We 
had gone too fast in speculation and pro- 
motion, but the resulting reaction would 
have been a cyclone of ruin and disaster 
if the country had not had absolute con- 
fidence in the soundness of the currency. 
What we needed now was not legislation, 
but business sense and good judgment; 
and much would depend upon the wisdom 
and conservatism of the bankers. 

] 


Atvin W. Krecu, President of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a director of the Law- 
yers’ Mortgage Company. 

....9ecretary Shaw’s offer of a loan 
of $500,000 to each of six national banks 
in St. Louis has been accepted. The loan 
is designed to assist the banks in moving 
the crops and in financing enterprises 
connected with the World’s Fair. It 
will be protected by $4,000,000 in such 
securities as are accepted by Eastern sav- 
ings banks. 

....Dividends announced: 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R R., Common, 
$2.00 per share, payable December ist. 

Southern Pac. Co., various coupons, payable 
Novemuer rst, 

Amer. Exchange Nat’l Bank, 4 per cent, 
payable November 2d. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 


unravels another mystery by means 
of a bloody thumb-print and again 
turns the tables on Scotland Yard in 
“The Adventure of the Norwood 
Builder.’’ This is the second of 
Conan Doyle’s new series of detec- 
tive stories which are already the 
literary sensation of the year. Now 
on sale in the November Household 
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Contains all Subscription offers. BETTER WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY, and 
Our 44 Page Catalogue see how much you can save. {8 IT’S FREE. 





aaaress J, M, HANSON, ™*£"* 115 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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WANTED. 


Intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
men preferred who desire to earn per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dopp, Mzap & Co., New York. 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


By Bev. K. E. Have, D. D. and other Unitarian Literature, SENT 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass 


EVERY STUDEN Covu "an Unpartisan Or 
OF R E L 16 10 N Philosophical and Scientific 
Expression. Yearly, $1.00. Sample copies free. 
OPEN COURT PUB. CO.. 324 Dearborn, Chieago. 


Romeike’s “a...” 
ll lippin eee 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and odicail of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” John’ Prosland. 


Contents.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ’—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?- The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell —25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, NewChurch Book Rooms, 8 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Vatalogue. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second Class Mail Matter. 


as b 
Terms of nr Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal! Union. $1.56a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Fteld Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


sore eve Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





























HOTELS, RESORTS. TRAVEL, ETC, 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 





Buropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Culsine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order. —— 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











LakewooD 


“* Among the Pines of New Jersey ’’ 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports include all popular pastimes 


A Descriptive Book will be sent upon application to 
Cc. M. Burt, General Passenger Agent, New York 

































EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M D.. Easton, 


UCH & 
pitzceRA 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING GOUIPARY. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 














— 
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‘The dealer who 


sells lamp-chim-| QQ BELT 
neys to last, is} 9% Watches 


for 


either a shrewd Ladies Weer 


Silver, 
Gilt, or 


Or an honest Gun Metal 


For sale by all 






















Jewelers — Fully 


man. Guaranteed. 
M ACBETH. Illustrated Belt Catalog 
sent on request. 
How to take care of lamps, including the ‘ New England 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my Te Watch Co. 


Index ; sent free. Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 37 & 99 Maiden Lane 


New York City 
No attorney’s 138-137 Wabash Ave. 
A e 4 fee until pat- . Chicago 
Wat > 45-4 Claus Spreckel’s B’ld’g. 
San Francisco 
venior’s (Ode : 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C 


sore e165 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Daus’ LIP-TOP 2 
TO PROVE #22225 
100 copies from better 


50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete “ Duplicator” without de- 
. on 10 days’ trial. 

mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no 
mk ink. The product of 23 years’ p - Apeer are Dup li- 
cators. Price for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in _~ 
pao , subject to the trade discount of percent., or 


FLIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, Ill John Street, New York 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Your Address on a Postal Card sent to 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., Detroit, Mich., Great Mail Order House 


pat i ing you samples an = poten of anything in DRY GOODS and FURNISHINGS. OUR MAIL ORDER 
nsures prompt service and perfect satisfaction. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER: 
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HOUSE FURNISHING eT c= 
6 h NET : are eie™ Wm 











ine every security 
The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods one a 
ever offered iu the United States for furnishing the home. = Ds “eo bor 


© our 
{t includes a full line of loans with our own’ money ons turn them 


over complete. In years we_ have 
learned how to selec ta the best. No one 
now handling western mortgages has had 


Eddy Refrigerators, pus, “iaarter, century 


more rience, We give you the benefit of that experience. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, The quality of the securities now en hand has never 
Cedar and ¢ amphor Wood Trunks, been surpassed. Highest references. Write for circulars and 


Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, full information free. PERKINS & co., Lawrence, Kan. 


Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, (ream Freezers, OUR CUSTOMERS 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 31 Y. a a R S HAVE TESTED 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 lowa Farm Loan Mortga ges 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 











List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


LEWIS & CONGER, | 1s: 2tiSionT".2. 20Nee 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. | Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. a Can Sell Your 


od Aw ar ei a a Rats no matter where it is 

spt’ Lig ras ta ‘D USE hie ea or what it is worth. 
. co Ne capi ; 

. Reverence for the Lord’s Table demands Send description, state price 
Cleanliness. A complete outfit will be 


and learn = wonder- 
Bp sent any church fur trial before purchas- Estat fully successful plan. 
=, ng upon request ress 
> THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE Co., W. ¥ OSTRANOER 


Soawer 4, Linn, Ste. 268 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 














| 











WE INVITE YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. 
United States Mortgage and Crust Company 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 


55 Cepar STREET, New York. 73D STREET AND BROADWAY. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, FIVE MILLIONS. 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Drafts. 














Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, ; _ ‘ : ; . : , : $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED ) PROFITS, ‘ ‘ ‘ . $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART. Chairman of the Board. 
SaMvUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp CurTTina, Gustav H. Scuwas, Joun 8S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, CHARLEs 8, SmITH, Frank LYMAN, D. O. MILs, 
Joun HarRsen RHOADES, Wm. RockKEFELLER, Grorce E. VIEToR, Lewis Cass ‘Lepyarp, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E, Orr, JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD.” 
Joun Crossy Brown, WituiaM H. Macy, Jr. JoHN CLAFLIN, Lyman J. Gaae, 


Epwarp Cooper, Ww. D. SLOANE, Joun J. PHELPS, 
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1876— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Loans upon Real Estate... . 


MINING PROGRESS 


Contains reliable information about Mining. Of interest to 
those who by, 4 be interested in — or want tolearn about the 
resources of Oregon, Washington or Idano. Free sample copy. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, Oregon. 
 anetienni 


DIVIDENDS 
THE AMERIGAN EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


128 Broadway, New York, October 23, 1903. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, held 
to-day, a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT. 
on the capital stock, was declared. payable November 2n 
proximo, to stockholders of record at close of business, 


October 24th, 1903. EDWARD BURNS, Casbier. 


NORTHERN SEGURITIES GOMPANY. 
New York, October 9th, 1908. 
There has been this day octaves a dividend of one and 
one- — (18) i cent. on the capital stock of this Com- 
vember 8d, 1908, to stockholders of record 


For this wdividend, and also for the purposes of the Annual 
Meeting of stockholders, to be held November 9th, 1903, the 
stock transfer books will be closed at noon, October i7th, 
903, and reopened at “0 o’clck A.M., November 10th, 1908. 


B. T. “NICHOLS, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COUPONS due November Ist, 1908, from the following bonds will 
be paid on and after November 2, 1903, at this office, namely : 


es Pacific Railroad Co. (of Cal.) First Consol. 
ea rrrrs 5s 
Gsiveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. ‘Co. First 
Mortgage ere . 5s 
Houston, East & West Texas Ry . Co. First Mortgage.. 5s 
oo ’& Texas Central Railroad Co. First Mortgage 
(Waco & North-Western Division) 6s 
Gila Valley, Globe & Northern R. R. Co. First Mortgage 5s 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


























MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


fof SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « . © - * 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « - - 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEw York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 80,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


Al forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
anne, policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
p Lo values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chuset tatute. 
°"Pamphi ets, rates, 1? values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Ottice 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 





BE itncnt>tcnddosccetorvoseciedament $21,678,860.35 
LIABILITIES.. oe oosectsseecectnce EE 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)......... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFPICE, 7 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. — President. 
246 BROADWAY. - - NEW YORK. 


The Century’ s Progress 


Policies 








has been very marked in Life Insurance. 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
varying conditions that there is no man and no 
case where they do not fit. Are you quite certain 
none of them fits yours? Write to the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


YorK and investigate its plans. 
ARI SEMIS STE 
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Mutual Reserve Life) ire 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnbam, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 
Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
mame oo nly gg 
26th, 


, February 1908, 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, sSupert + 91D EF. of Insurance “ V4 
State of New York. do hereb mn that the Mutual Reserv: 
Insurance Company of the ty “of ew York, in the State of New 
aes Lg authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 

I further certify that in ageentinpes with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the poli te eens of the sald Com- 
pany, outstanding on the Sist day of be valued as 

r the Combine Experience Tabie of f Mortality at Four per cent. 

terest, and the American Dapersenee Table of Mortal! at sees 
and one-haif per cent. interest, and I find the } value t thereof, o 
the said Sist day of December, 1902, to be Four Million. Forty. 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 

Net Value of Fottetes, - «© $4,045,687 
ditions, - 

© Anauides: 2 


“ a 


$4,045,687 
Less Net Value of Policies reinsured. - - 
4,045,687 
a. i WITHESS WEEREOF, § bare hereunto set my 
jamar Chay ot oian Oa, cial Beal arse = —- — 
any, e day an r above mn. 
RANCIS HEN DR KS, 


pasiecentant of Insurance 


Total Payments to Polleyholdets, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus to Polleyholders, - - $519,712.42 


Canada Life Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 








Assets over $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 


The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


EASTERN New YORK BRANCH: 170 Broadway, New York. 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
E. S, FRENCH, 











f 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., 

















THE ——1903. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


JAMES R. PLUM, . Leather. 
CLARENOE H. KELSEY, 4 Pres't Tile ne een 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - » ” = $8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over - $45,000,000 








J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 


J. B. PIERCE, - 7 - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, ~ - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst, Secretary 





1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Gaagent Stock all cash 00,000 00 




















Re-Insurance Reserve nce ak wir a3) .480 $9 
eee eee oat tes deta... "1580 80S FE 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908 ....... eceseenecacesd $6,205,393 71 
JAMES ee | President. B. es =. Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. 
Insurance 
Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
ual Statement. 
RT. eek tien aanemaemnanossanambesabeeees 
retaparanse and sil other claims........+ 1710 190 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1938... $2,5634,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





